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T will be remem- 
bered that when 
Kossuth left the 
U.S steamer Mis- 
sissippi, for Eng- 
land, a large num- 
ber of his brother 
exiles remained on 
board, and came 


land in advance of 
the eloquent Gov- 
ernor of Hungary. 
On arriving at N. 

York, this party 
was at once claimed by the mayor of the city as 
the guests of the citizens, and rooms were pre- 
pared for them at the Irving House, where they 
were made perfectly at home. Ons artist, by 
the politeness of Meade & Brother, daguerreian 
artists, 233 Broadway, New York, has given us 
striking likenesses of eleven of these noble look- 
ing exiles, and we hasten to give them to our 
readers, believing that at the present moment 


directly to this | 


we could hardly have presented any scene of 
more interest. Since Kossuth arrived in this 
country he has joined his brethren in exile, and 
together, but mainly through the almost super. 
human eloquence of Kossuth, they have created 
an impression and interest in the citizens of 
New York that knows no bounds. It is doubt- 
less the purpose of these leaders to find their 
way back again to their native land, and to die 
for her, or live to see her freed from Austrian 
despotism. God speed so good and glorious a 
cause! Whether America lends Hungary aid 
to prosecute the war in Europe or not, every 
true American heart will continue to beat with 
lively emotions of hope and friendship for the 
cause of the down-trodden Magyars. We know 
that there are many people who stand ready to 
pledge money and munitions of war to this 
cause ; but whether it is politic or proper for this 
country, as a nation, to interfere in European 
politics, is a question that abler minds are now 
discussing at Washington. Many of the papers 
of the day seem to desire to give a wrong im- 
pression concerning the object of these Hunga- 
rians and Kossuth. The New York Times says : 


“ The impression having gone out through some 
of the public journals, that the purpose of Gov. 
Kossuth aims at a forcible intervention in for- 
eign affairs, we take leave to say, on authority, 
that such is not the fact. He asks simply that 
England and America shall unite in affirming 
the policy that “every nation shall have the 
right to make and alter its political institutions 
to suit its own condition and convenience,” and 
that the two nations (England and America) 
shall not only respect, but cause to be respected, 
this doctrine, so as to prevent Russia from again 
marching her armies into Hungary. He holds 
that there is a wide difference between a resolute 
attitude, powerful enough to prevent interference, 
and the going to war to repulse an intervention 


already commenced.” Success to these “na-— 


ture’s noblemen” wherever they may go. 

The same Austrian influence and gold that 
perjared a lot of lying correspondents against 
Kossuth before he came to America, have been 


-at work on this continest since his arrival. 


One of the largest of the New York dailies has 
been steadily at work in a vain endeavor to 
write the distinguished Hungarians down, but 


its black-hearted servility to despotism is as 
apparent as its course is in consonance with its 
former character. Webb, the thing who edits it, 
is worthy of the cause he has espoused. Thank 
God, he is too well known at home and abroad 
to exert any decided influence. We rejoice to 
see that there are some whole-souled members 
of the United States Senate, if there are some 
groveling spirits there whose meanness has been 
made conspicuous in relation to Kossuth’s wel- 
come. 

The arrival of these exiles in this country has 
caused some of the would be aristocrats of the 
land to show their colors—men who are repub- 
licans because they cannot be despots; and this 
class give a “cold shoulder” to every hearty 
demonstration which the people manifest for 
Kossuth and his companions. A gift to be 
valuable must be timely ; while a parcel of dema- 
gogues are discussing the propriety of giving 
the Hungarians a national welcome, the people 
are taking the business out of their hands, and 
Kossuth and his comrades will be met by a noble 
hospitality and whole-hearted welcome from the 
people themselves, wherever they may visit. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


MARTINI IN CONFERENCE WITH MADAMB, ONCE 
MORE. HEE PEREMPTORY CONDUCT. 


NLY a practised 
villain — one who 
was well versed in 
the eubileness and 
trickery of genuine 
diplomacy and in- 
trigue—could have 
appeared as Mon- 
sieur Martini did, 
when he was usher. 
ed into the presence 
» of his intended vic- 
tim, on the evening 
alluded to in our 
last chapter. He 
had himself for what he had supposed 
was to come, and he believed himself “ armed 
at all points” against the attacks or the resist- 
ance of Madame Denoir. 

On the present occasion, he was dressed in 
faultless style, and he appeared to very good 
advantage—for him. He entered the drawing- 
room (where were seated madame and Flora) 
with a frm step and unchanging countenance, 
and as he withdrew his tightly fitting glove 
from his small white hand, he bade the ladies 
good evening in the coolest and most plausible 
manner possible—in the same friendly tone, and 
with that same assumed superiority of character 
and address which had ever marked his inter- 
course with madame and her protege. He was 
received by the ladies with a cold and formal 
politeness—which, though he did not seem to 
observe, he could not avoid noticing. 

“ Since we met, madame,” observed Martini, 
at once, “I trust you have been well, and that 
your ward, Ma’amoiselle Flora, has also enjoyed 
good health.” 

Madame merely bowed to this empty expres- 
sion of compliment, and said, immediately, “1 
sent for you, monsieur, this evening, upon press- 
ing business.” 

“J shall be proud toserve Madame Denoir to 
the extreme of my abilities,” said the knave, 
politely. 

“ The service I have to crave at your hands 
to night is trivial, monsieur ; but I desire, if you 
shall deem it proper to answer me at all, that 
you will tell me the trath—if you can.” 

This was a sharp and sudden reproof, which 
the notary did not exactly anticipate—but he 
was well fortified, and he did not appear to no- 
tice the insinuation contained in this remark, 
but answered, calmly : 

“ Will madame command me?” 

“Tell me, monsieur—where is Elmir Fon- 
blanc 

This query, so suddenly propounded, and in 
@ manner so peculiarly expressive—for madame 
possessed the power to be “pointed in speech,” 
when she so desired—emphatically staggered 
the notary ; and he said, at once: 

“J do not know, madame. That is—” 

“Do not equivocate, monsieur,” responded 
the lady, warmly. “If I am not mistaken, you 
do know, and you have had an agency, in some 
way, in his present trouble !” 

“ Trouble, madame! What trouble ?” 

“ Answer me, first, upon your honor—if there 
be left in your composition any spark of that 
commodity, which may now well be questioned 
—answer me, honestly, do you not know where 
is Elmir Fonblanc ?” 


“Upon my honor, then, madame, I know 
nothing but what I have just now casually heard, 
and of which, you yourself, I think, must be 
advised.” 

“ Elmir Fonblanc is in a filthy dungeon, mon- 
sieur—in Havre!” said madame, with chilling 
emphasis. 

“] learned that he was in prison, but a few 
hours since,” continued Martini, “and I but 
await your orders, madame, to do all in my 
power for his relief—and at once.” 

“ You will be spared any farther trouble in ref- 
erence to Elmir’s fate, monsieur,” said the lady, 
“and I sent for you, only, to ask if you were 
acquainted with one Lemoine, attorney—at 
Havre 

“Yes, madame—I have the honor of that 
gentleman’s acquaintance ; and it was through 
him that I just now learned of the young man’s 
position. Itseems that the boy returned from 
sea a few days since, and being probably desti- 
tute of fiiends, and reckless perhaps, of conse- 
quences, he forced himself into Lemoine’s office 
and attempted to rob bis premises—” 

“ I doa’t believe it!” exclaimed Flora, loudly, 
at this juncture. 

“ Nor J, monsieur,” added the lady. 

“Neither do you believe it,” chimed in the 
young lady, nervously, turning again to Martini. 
“You do not believe so foul an accusation, 
surely !” 

“ We cannot tell, ladies. It is a long way 
hence to Havre, and who knows but Elmir may 
have been tempted, or driven perhaps, to this 
painful shift, in his emergency ¢” 

“Iam on my way from Toulon, monsieur,” 
said Madame Denoir, “to Havre. In a few 
hours, all will be explained to my satisfaction, I 
am sure. I trust that you will be fortunate 
enough to be as well pleased with the result of 
this affair, as we shall be.” 

“ What, madame!” exclaimed the notary, not 
alittle alarmed at this precipitancy, “ that is— 
I mean—when do you go to Havre ?” 

“ To-night, monsieur—this very night. I am 
now awaiting the arrival of a post coach, ordered 
at nine this evening. We shall proceed with 
all possible despatch to Havre ; and to morrow, 
if we are alive, we will know from Elmir’s own 
lips the real state of this most extraordinary 
case. In the meantime,” continued the lady, 
triumphantly, turning to a table near her, and 

presenting to the notary a large old fashioned 
Bible, which was open at a particular place in 
the “ Family Record,” and to which she pointed 
earnestly —“ read that, monsieur, and that, and 
that!” and she tossed upon the ancient and 
well-worn page before him a sheet of parchment, 
and then another, to the very great astonishment 
and discomfiture of Monsieur Martini, notary, 
of Paris! 

He hastily scanned the contents of the two 
documents, and then his eye ran quickly over 
the “records” in the old Bible. And then the 
wily notary—who had hitherto been unmanaged 
and unmanageable—asked : 

“ What is this? What are these, madame ?” 

“Do not the records and the parchments ex- 
plain themselves, monsieur?” queried the lady, 
coolly and triumphantly. “Js not monsicur 
sufficiently acquainted with such matters to 
comprehend the import of such precious missives 
as these 

“ But—madame—” 

“ Surely, monsieur the notary is lawyer enough 
to eppreciate those papers! And may not Marie 
Denoir, and her child, now stand firmly upon 


their legal rights? Read again, monsieur, and 
answer me !” 

“ They are forgeries! Base, damnable cheats! 
I will arrest—I will force you to the proof—” 

“ You may do so, monsieur—and if you dare 
to attempt it, try it! Mark me, Martini—you 
have ‘deceived us, harassed us, persecuted me 
and mine—long enough; and there is a terrible 
account for you to adjust, when I have the leis- 
ure to call you to do so! Prepare for the trial, 
then, and fortify yourself a; best you may—for, 
as you now live, so surely must you answer for 
the guilt and trickery you have imposed upon 
us during the few past years ef your wicked life.” 

“ Madame—you are personal.” 

“So doI meanit. The diligence is at the 
portal. I am summoned away, for the time 
being, and I leave you to reflect upon the past, 
and to prepare for the future. Believe me, mon- 
sieur, I do not jest. You have most villanously 
abused your station and your power, and the 
hour of retribution is at hand !” 

“ Hear me, Marie Denoir !” 

“ Not a word further, monsicur, at present. I 
shall return to Paris, in one week from to-day. 
Till then, adieu!” 

And with these final words, the lady secured 
the two parchments and the Bible, and retired 
from the apartment without farther ceremony. 
Martini, astounded and chag:ined—astounded 
at the information he had so suddenly and so 
unexpectedly obtained, and chagrined at the 
prospect of being utterly and irredeemably van- 
quished, by the woman he had so long believed 
to be completely in his power—staggered out of 
the room, through the great hal], into tha street 
—almost before he was aware of his own move- 
ments! 

In a few minutes afterward, Madame Denoir, 
with Flora Delmont at her side, took a seat in 
the carriage which awaited them, and they were 
quickly driven away to the north; while mon- 
sieur hurried to his office to reflect upon the di- 
lemma he found himself placed in, and to at- 
tempt a counter movement for his defence. 

“ He is guilty,” said Flora; “ plainly, a guilty 
man.” 

“There can be no doubt of it, dear Flora,” 
responded madame, “and we shall soon know 
how much our poor Elmir has saffered through 
his chicanery.” 

The vehicle rolled rapidly along—monsieur 
had ensconced himself in his favorite room, in 
deep distress and alarm ; and we will now ex- 
plain the character of the evidence which had so 
suddenly turned up against that accomplished 
rogue. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE OLD BIBLE, WHICH BLMIR INTENDED TO 
CONSULT, BUT WHICH HE NEGLECTED. 


Wnuey Elmir Fonblanc retired from the man- 
sion of Monsieur Bouvais, at the time he first 
learned of his demise, it will be recollected that 
he took with him simply the old Bible spoken of 
as his portion of his deceased uncle’s fortune. 
Such was the declaration in monsieur’s will— 
and he returned to school, under the advice and 
promised protection of Madame Denoir—who 
assumed to take the place of monsieur, in El- 
mir’s behalf, for the time being. 

The boy was content, under the circumstances ; 
and he promised himself the pleasure, in the 
future, of consulting the good book thus left 
him—at his leisure. But, immediately after his 
return, it will also be remembered that his atten- 
tion was taken up with other matters, and his 
good resolution was neglected. He laid the 
volume aside, and never examined it. When 
he left France upon his first voyage, he forwarded 
the Bible with some other trifles (as he deemed 
them) to madame’s care; and, up to within the 
week previous to the interview just described, 
all bad remained undisturbed in madame's pos- 
session. 

When the account reached Toulon that Elmir 
was imprisoned, the lady for the first time since 
the youth's absence thought proper to examine 
the effects he had deposited with her. It might 
have been from mere womanish curiosity, 
other causes might have prompted her to o 
the little box which contained the articles Elmir 
had forwarded to her care; but the result of her 
examination was far more than merely satisfac- 
tory—it was triumphant, indeed ! 

Upon opening the ancient Bible, she discoy- 
ered a curiously made pocket in the cover, in- 
serted below the edge of the volume, with its 
mouth towards the back of the book. And when 


she raised the side of this compartment, she 
found therein two small pieces of parchment, 
addressed to “Elmir Fonblanc, Paris,” in the 
handwriting of Monsieur Bouvais, the former 
proprietor of the “ Place Vandeau.” 

The discovery of these papers was the more 
unexpected because madame had never heard 
Elmir speak of having any such documents in 
his possession ; but she was not aware that the 
youth had laid away his Bible, upon his return to 
school (after monsieur’s decease), or tbe fact, 
that, in consequence of this neglect, the boy had 
never seen those missives, or even suspected that 
they were in existence! This circumstance did 
not affect their importance, however—as we 
shall shortly see. And Madame Denoir resolved 
to make the most of this ortunate and singu- 
larly well-timed discovery. 

Very greatly to the surprise and joy of both 
madame and Flora, therefore—and as greatly to 
the astonishment and chagrin of the scoundrel 
Martini—these papers proved to be, first, an un- 
conditional power of attorney to Marie Denoir, 
for the management of the interest during El- 
mir's minority, and secondly, a brief codicil to 
his original will (bearing date but three days 
before his death), bequeathing to Elmir Fon- 
blanc and Flora Delmont his whole vast estate ! 
These cut off the authority of the notary, of 
course, and placed the property and its manage 
ment in their rightful places. 

But why was this done? And why did mon- 
sieur adopt so singular a course, after empow- 
ering Martini to act for him, as he did? These 
were questiens asked both by madame and the 
notary ; but there was no one to answer them ! 
Monsieur Bouvais was eccentric; flactuating in 
his purposes; and none knew the why and the 
wherefore of his many singular acts, wh le liv- 
ing. His signature was there, however, duly 
witnesxed—and he changed his mind, it ap- 
peared, at the last moment—fortunately for ma- 
dame and her two young friends. 

But who were Elmir Fonblanc, and Flora 
Delmont—and why did Bouvais take this ex- 
traordinary interest in their welfare? We will 
now answer these two queries, which we presume 
the reader is anxious to be satisfied about. 


The family record already alluded to, showed 
@ very accurate account upon its pages of the 
lawfal marriage of Monsieur Bouvais, of Paris, 
to Marie Denoir, of Versailles. For reasons al- 
ready hinted at, in our previous chapters, Marie's 
family connections, though poor, were too proud 
to acknowledge this union—as the lady had in 
her veins a stream of “noble blood.” Monsieur 
was a commoner, but possessed an ample for- 
tune. He won the proud woman, wedded her 
secretly, and she visited him, at Paris (as we 
have seen), for years, until his death. 

The fruit of this union was but a single child 
—a fair and lovely daughter. This child was 
removed te the south, soon after its birth, and 
Madame Denoir only professed to be its guardian, 
among the strangers to whose charge her educa- 
tion and weal was committed. The lady provided 
for her in princely style, however—for the means 
of the father were ample—and having located 
and caused her to be reared amid luxury and 
display in the beautiful town of Toulon—she 
did not omit to give out, at every fitting oppor- 
tunity, that the growing beauty would eventu- 
ally become the possessor of immense wealth. 
At fourteen, then, this child—Flora Delmont, 
as she was called—was known in the best cir- 
cles of the place in which she had resided so 
long, as the “ Heiress of Toulon.” 

The mother of Elmir Fonblanc was the sec- 
ond wife of Monsieur Bouvais’s own brother. 
The parents of Elmir died during his extreme 
youth, and his uncle had taken it upon himself 
to protect and educate the orphan. When El- 
mir visited him at Paris, as it will be recollected 
he did twice in each month, for some years— 
the odd old gentleman often hinted to him 
that “he should be his heir.” Elmir was too 
young {to appreciate this repeated promise; 
and when his protector died, a train of circum- 
stances at once occurred which prevented him 
from lea ning those details which subsequently 
proved of so deep an importance to him. 

Madame Denoir conceived an aftection for 
Elmir, at the outset; and she determined to 
place the youth in contact with Flora, with a 
view of bringing about a union between them, 
if possible, and thereby retaining the property of 
monsieur directly “in the family!” But, at the 
very commencement of her plan to effect this, the 
cunning Martini stepped in, with the determina- 
tion to frustrate her, and to benefit himself at 
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the same time. Matters proceeded, as we have 
already observed, thenceforward. The tact and 
cunning of the notary had been the cause for his 
success, thus far, but—at last—he found himself 
in close quarters, at the mercy of the trio whom 
he had so long endeavored to control, or van- 
quish, and he began to fear for the denouement 
which soon must follow. 

Elmir Fonblan : was still in prison, at Havre. 
Martini was busy with conjecture, and plot, and 
contrivance—endeavoring to adopt or hatch up 
some new scheme to head off the designs and 
purposes of madame ; while that lady, in com- 
pany with her daughter Flora (now no longer 
her ward, only), was steadily approaching Havre, 
with the intention of applying such remedy to 
this desperate seeming case as fature circum- 
stances would warrant or permit. 


It was a long and weary season—a period 
which had been attended with much of toil 
and hardship and peril—since young Elmir left 
France, and the friends he esteemed, behind him 
—and went forth a sailor-boy, to “seek his for- 
tune!” The months that had intervened,had been 
dreary ones to madame, too—but she now hoped 
to effect the boy's liberation, at once; and she 
promised herself a vast degree of happiness in 
‘the future, when she should find him innocent 
of the vile charge against him, which both her- 
self and Flora believed to be without the slight- 
est foundation in truth. 

Without being able to substantiate the im- 
pressions, still they felt inclined to believe that 
in some way or other, the cunning notary had 
some hand in the matter, despite the fact that 
only Lemoine ostensibly was the prosecutor. 
For this, however, they had only the shadow of 
a belief. 

But, in the meantime, as the carriage which 
contained madame and her daughter approached 
Havre, the disappointed, but still determined 
and reckless Martini, was most earnestly at 
work. His fortune, his reputation, his liberty, 
all were now at stake! He very well knew, if 
the real facts in the cause between him and Elmir 
were brought out, that he must be a heavy loser 
in the battle! He knew that his next throw 
was to be a final one—and, if he were beaten, a 
fatal one! He therefore applied himself ner- 
vously and strenuously to the task, for the result 
of this desperate game was life or death to him! 

Already had Madame Denoir explained to the 
lovely Flora the secret of her birth. All that 
the kindest and most indulgent of mothers could 
do to make a daughter happy, had been done by 
our heroine's parent; and when she lsarned that 
this deeply loved friend who had watched over 
her from her infancy, and whom she had looked 
up to as her guardian, only, was her own mother— 
her joy was great indeed. The policy which 
had actuated madame in her course towards her 
daughter, was fully explained by the former, and 
the latter was content to know the fact, without 
claiming any detail of reasons for such a course. 
It was sufficient for Flora to know that madame 
had proved herself to be her constant and faith- 
fal protector; and she was satisfied with her po- 
sition and prospect. 

The carrisge which bore the two ladies to- 
wards Havre stil] rolled on, amd finally reached 
its destination in safety. It was early afternoon 
when the vehicle arrived, and as soon as madame 
could arrange for temporary lodgings for herself 
and Flora, she sent a messenger: to the office of 
Monsieur Lemoine, attorney, with a request that 
he would wait upon her, at once, at her hotel. 
As may readily be conjectured, that gentleman 
was not to be found. His office was closed, and 
no one knew when he would return. 

Madame desired to hear, from his own lips, 
an account of the attempted robbery which had 
been charged upon Elmir, and she had hoped, 
if there should appear the slightest real founda- 
tion for the alleged assault, that she should be 
able—through her ample pecuniary mean:—to 
induce the reputed aggrieved attorney to forego 
the farther pursuit of the prosecution ; and, by 
causing the absence from Havre of so important 
a witness against her young friend, to effect his 
discharge, for lack of evideace, when the day of 
trial should come round. 

But in this good intention she was thwarted. 
Lemoine was absent from towa, and she saw 
that some other course must be adopted—as she 
believed that he would of course return in season 


M4 to appear against Elmir—in which event the 


chances were decidedly against her. 

Martini, meantime, had concluded the finale 
to his plot—the details of which we will record 
ip anotherchapter. 


CHAPTER 
MARTINI’S FINAL PLANS. THE PROSPECT BE- 
GINS TO DARKEN. 


Tae notary’s first determination was to pré- 
ceed forthwith to Havre, put a bold face upon 
the matter, re-assume his disguise as Lemoine, 
the crippled attorney, and appear sgainst Elmir, 
at the trial. But, on a little farther reflection, 
his resolution was changed. 

“If,” argued the wily scoundrel to himself, 
while he sat in his own private room, at Paris, 
preparing for the future, “if there be any truth 
in appearances, and if the indications in the 
boy's countenance and manner be anything, it 
were no easy task to confront him ia a court of 
justice! He is a bold fellow—that same young 
Fonblanc—and I shall not risk it. Nevertheless, 
my authority—my guardianship—but, I forg:t, 
again! All this is broken, superseded by tho-e 
papers found in the old man’s Bible! If I could 
but reach Elmir ere madame can confer with 
him—I would once more try his mettle. If I 
cannot induce him to aid me in my affair with 
Marie Denoir, I can at least leave Havre per- 
emptorily—and save myse/f!’ 

Such were the villain’s thoughts. His two 
great objects in life—the acquirement of wealth, 
and the gratification of his desire for revenge on 
Madame Denoir—were perilled, and the pros- 
pect of his final success was now materially 
darkened. He thought of the documents which 
had been exhibited to him, and he queried (in 
h's desperation) for a moment, why he did not 
seiz) upon them, at malam:’s lodgings, when 
the presented them, and tear them in stoms; 
but then he remembered that Flora Delmont 
was present, and he knew that such a course 
would have caused his certain rain. 

Martini was ambitious, shrewd as ever, proud. 
and determired—and he always hoped for event- 
ual success ; though his sky was darkened, for 
the time being, still he did not despair; and 
having turned the whole matter carefully over 
in h's mind, he took post-horses at midright, 
and followed in the wake of the two ladies, 
reaching Havre a few hours after their arrival ; 
where he sat himself quietly down, to watch for 
coming events, satisfied in his own mind, that 
he was yet equal to the rather unpromising di. 
lemma in which he so suddenly found himself 
precipitated. 

As soon as madame ascertained that Lemoine 
was away from home, she ordered a carriage, to 
wait upon the commissary of the arrondziement, 
in which Elmir had been arrested; and having 
ascertained all that it was possible to learn in 
regard to his case, sbe repaired in company with 
Flora to that functionary’s office, in the hore of 
affording relief to Elmir, through his influence, 
as soon as she could make known her business, 
and explain her friendly intentions. 

“ The complaint, madame,” said the officer, as 
soon as the lady had explained the object of her 
visit, “is a serious one. It was lodged against 
the young man by a legal gentleman of character 
and probity—” 

“ Lemoine ?” asked the lady. 

“Yes, madame. He is not an old resident 
among us, but he enjoys the confidence of some 
of our best citizens; and he is a correspondent 
of Monsieur Martini, notary at Paris—a gentle- 
man whom we have occasion to esteem very 
highly here.” 

“ You are acquainted with Martini, then?” 
asked the lady, doubtfully. 

“ Yes, madame—by rer ute.” 

“ He is well thought of, in Havre ?” 

“Very well, madame.” 

“ Then am I surprised.” 

“ And why, pray?’ 

“ Martini is a villain, monsieur !” 

“How, madame!” exclaimed the official, per- 
emptorily, starting from his seat ; “ Martini, the 
notary! Why, no man in France stands better 
in our esteem than Monsieur Martini.” 

“ No man in France, then, is less of a man, 
and none deserves the community's contempt 
and scorn more thoroughly, than this same Mar- 
tini,” said the lady, firmly. 

This announcement evidently took the com- 
missary by surprise. He thought he knew Mar- 
tini, the notary, and he now questioned in his 
own mind whether the accuser before him were 
not insane! Yet, when he looked into her face 
once more, and read the proud determination 
evinced in her handsome and intelligent coun- 
tenance, when he glanced upon the youthful and 
innocent appearing Flora, who sat beside her, 


mute but equally firm and independent in her 


deportment, he concluded that there might be 
cause for this wholesale, though unexpected ac- 
cusation. 

“T am at a loss, madame,” continued the 
officer, “ to comprehend your charge against this 
man—but I assure you that the information you 
have vouchsafed shall be entertained.” 

“ You may rely on my words, monsieur,” re- 
sponded madame, “and I have now to ask if you 
will permit me to communicate with a prisoner 
under your control, named Fonblanc, of Paris ?” 

“ Fonblanc 

“Yes, monsieur—Elmir Fonblanc; who is 
accused of having attempted a robbery of the 
premises of one Lemoine, the attorney, of la 
Rue de la Platte.” 

“ Ah, Iremember—yes. A young man, evi- 
dently of talent and acquirements, and one who 
sbould have comported himself differently, even 
under his adverse circumstances.” 

“ He is innocent, monsieur!” said madame, 
warmly. “I am sure he is innocent of the foul 
charge made against him.” 

“ Can you prove this, too, madame ?” 

“ T—I—hope to be able—that is, monsieur, I 
am his friend—we are his friends,” added the 
lady, poiating to Flora; “and if we might be 
allowed tosee him, I am certain that such ex- 
planations may be made to the authorities as 
shall entirely exonerate him from suspicion.” 

“It is not our custom—” 

“T am aware, monsieur, that you do not or- 
dinarily permit a conference with your prisoners, 
bat Iam Marie Denoir. Among the letters that 
have been made a part of this case, are several 
of my own, which 1 suspect, with good reason, 
fell into the hands of the attorney through foul 
means—as I will endeavor to make it appear; 
and if this prove to be so, I am confident that 
other circumstances will transpire, and be made 
clear, in reference to Fonblanc’s arrest, which 
will show that he is the victim of a most un- 
righteous conspiracy. May I see Fonblanc, 
monsieur ?” 

“ You shall, madame.” 

“ When, monsieur ?” 

“ At once, if you will.” 

“ Thanks, monsieur,” said both of the ladies, 
rising ; and the commissary rang his bell, di- 
rectly. The subordinate who entered was in- 
structed to proceed at once to the prison, and 
inform the keeper that permission had been 
granted to the strangers to communicate with 
Elmir Fonblanc; and within the next hour, the 
carriage of Madame Denoir stood before the 
door of their friend’s wretched quarters. 


During the period which had elapsed since 
the return of Elmir’s messenger to him, with 
the unwelcome intelligence that his old friends 
could not be foand either in Paris or Toulon, 
the unfortunate prisoner had suffered great men- 
tal pain and mortification. He knew how un- 
founded were the gross charges against him, and 
he felt a consciousness of innocence which had 
bueyed him up, in the early days of his incarce- 
ration; but when the courier returned to him, 
with the information that Madame Denoir could 
not be seen, he despaired of his liberty. All the 
circumstances were against him! If the sccun- 
drel lawyer should appear against him, in court, 
he could not reply to him—and his fate seemed 
to be sealed, for the present! 


In the midst of Elmir's fears, his hopes, and 
his reflections—the turnkey, who had thus far 
been exceedingly kind to him, since his impris- 
onment, called at his window to say that a 
stranger wished to see him. Elmir suspected 
nothing, and forthwith desired that he might be 
admitted. His astonishment was profound, 
when, a moment afterward, he arose to receive 
his visitor, and saw before him the person of 
Martini, the notary, of Paris! Before Fonblanc 
had time to recover from the shock occasioned 
by the unwelcome presence of this intruder, the 
attendant cried “ fifteen minutes, monsieur !” 
and departed ; when Elmir found himself alone 
with the first, and last, and sole cause of all his 
troubles and mishaps, thus far in life! 

“T trast you are well, Elmir,” said the villain, 
with provoking calmness. 

“ What brings you here, monsieur *” demand- 
ed Elmir, coldly. “Is it not enough that you 
should have occasioned my incarceration—is it 
not sufficient that you have caused me to be 
placed in this dungeon—or, must I be forced 
again to confer with a wretch who has forfeited 
all claim to forbearance, and whose presence I 
loathe ?” 

“No more hard words, Elmir. We may speak 
in, quiet; if you will; and, should I find you dis. 


posed to listen to good advice, you may profit 
largely from this interview,” said Martini, “ not- 
withstan ding the foolish and perverse course of 
conduct ou have pursued towards me.” 

““% | desire no favor at your hands, monsieur— 
be sure of it!” said Elmir, firmly. “You have 
accused me, villanously—you have traduced 
and ensnared me, for your own personal ends— 
I am in peril, I know—but I will patiently abide 
the result of the investigation yet to come.” 

“ But you may escape—” 

“ Not through your influence, surely.” 

“T tell you it is in my power to release you, 
Elmir.” 

“ So it may be, to help yoursel/, monsieur ; but 
I will no longer be your dupe.” 

“ Madame Denoir has beard of your arrest—” 

“ Has she!’ exclaimed Elmir, half mad with 
joy at this news, though Martini did not under- 
stand why he was so quickly elated. 

“ Has madame heard of it? Then am I safe! 
What ho! Guard—guard! Gaard!” shouted 
the youth, fiercely, through his grating. “ Guard, 
I say!” 

“Hold! Elmir,” said Martini, seizing the 
youth by the arm ; “ what would you do?” 

“Guard!” still shouted Elmir, stoutly; and 
the guard soon made his appearance, to learn 
what was the cause of the disturbance. 

“ Remove this man, forthwith,” continued El- 
mir, addressing the turnkey. “Ile is my ene- 
my! Heitis who has driven me to this dan- 
geon! He is the cause of my misery—and he 
comes hither to tempt me to fly from custody. 
Remove him on the iastant !” 

The door was instantly opened, and while the 
notary smiled upon the officer in attendance, he 
dropped a louis d’or into his hand, and recom- 
mended that a strict eye be kept upon Fonblanc 
—who was plainly mad! 

The turnkey nodded—pocketed the gold—and 
the persecutor departed as he came. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WERK.] 
(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Oompanion.} 
DECEMBER. 


BY B. CURTISS GINB, C. B. 


“ 


Again thou comest, wild December, 
Bearing in thy arms « bier ; 

Coldly bid. ting us remember, 
Soon will die the poor old year. 

Then the st:eams will cease the'r einging, 
And the ficids be robed in white; 

And the sleigh bells, merry ringing, 
Sound upoa the frosty night. 


Starlike eyes are brighter growing, 
And io Sweden's distant land, 
Where the red Yule fires are glowing, 
Dance with glee 2 mirtnful band. 
Decked is now each church with holly, 
And along that northern shore, 
In the midnight, melancholy 
Sounds the wiatry ocean’s roar. 


Thou art cheerless, cold December, 
Yet thou bringest joy t# me; 

For thy sire, { well remember, 
Found me on the lone, wide sea ; 

Distant far from one who loved me, 
Oae + hose faith all change defied ; 

Blessings on the saints above me, 
Now she’s seated by my side. 

U. S. Skip Preble, Dec., 1861. 


VENICE FROM THE CAMPANILE. 


Towards evening, we ascended the Campa- 
nile or bell-tower of St. Marks, some 330 feet 
high, and bad thence a glorions view of the city 
and its neighborhood. From this tower, the 
houses might almost be counted, though of the 
canals which separate them, only a few of the 
largest are discerned. But the forest of ship- 
ping outside, the gardens (naturally few and 
contracted), the adjacent main-land, the rail- 
road embankment across the l»goon, the blue 
Euganian bills in the distance, &c.,"&c., are all 
as palpable as Boston harbor from Bunker Hill 
Monument. Immediately beneath i+ the place 
of St. Mark, the Wall street of Venice; just be- 
side you is the old Palace and the famoas Ca- 
thedral Cburch of St Mark; to the north is the 
armory, ove of the largest and most interesting 
in Europe; while the dome of every church in 
Venice and all the windings of the Grand Canal 
are distinctly visible. -An Austrian steamship 
in the harbor, and an Austrian regiment march- 
ing from the north end of the city to the grand 
square to take post there, completed the pano- 
rama. The sun setting in mild radiance after a 
most lovely summer day, and the full moon 
shiaing forth in ali her Justre, gave it a won- 
drous richness and beauty of light and shadow. 
I was loth to tear myself away trom its conteat- 
plation, and commence the tedious desceat of 
the now darkeoed circular way up and duwn the 
inside of the tower.— Welcome Guest. 


» 


A blessing op the printer's art! 
Books are the Menvors of the heart.— Mrs. Hale. 
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PICTORIAL BRATING-ROOM COMPANION. 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Oompanine | 


THE CONCEALED BANK-NOTE. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


‘fiSS EMELINE 1VERSON—a young 
lady of eighteen years, beautiful, bewitch 

ing and blonde—was sitting in the library of 
her father’s mansion one afternoon, absorbed 
with the contents of a volume she held before 
her. 
In the expression of her countenance there 
was much that was noticeable. There was, in 
the first place, a line of decision and firmness 
drawn firmly about her handsome mouth. An 
intelligence, that seemed.as if it might in truth 


be intuition, rested on her features. A playfal- 
ness—half pure humor, half gushing affection— 
beamed from her attractive eyes; and, ever and 
anon, as she half raised her classical head, and 
brashed back the locks that strove to dally with 
her cheeks, she revealed a forehead, which, 
though not too high for a beautiful lady, yet be- 
trayed the possession of the noblest and most 
attractive intellectual qualities. 

It was quite midwinter, and the middle of the 
afternoon. 

She had read but a little way in the volume 
before her, when # sudden and inexplicable im- 
pulse seized her to exercise herself by a walk 
out of doors. 

Jumping up hastily from the luxurious fau- 
teuil on which she had been half reclining, she 
hurried to her chamber, and soon returned to 
the hall, arrayed for the walk. 


Whether it was some new thought, some 
novel expression, some new influence, which 
she had received so suddenly from the pages 
upon which she had been engaged, that induced 
her to go out at that time—and on foot and un- 


attended, too—it is not possible to say.. More 
than all others was Emeline Iverson a creature 


of the quickest impulses. More than all others 
seemed she guided and controlled by the most 
imperceptible influences. Yet these sudden in- 
fluences and impulses seldom led her astray. 
She was as sound at heart as it is possible for 
young persons of her age, and in her exact cir 
cumstances, to be. She rarely erred in her 
judgment, howsoever rapidly it might have been 
formed. 

She opened the door and went out. Mingling 
soon with the throng upon the thoroughfare, she 
was but an unit among thousands. 

She wended her way along, cordially receiv- 
ing and returning the salutes of her many ac- 


quaintances, yet never stopping to subserve any 
purpose that might seem only momentary. She 
turned at last out of the street she had traversed 
for a considerable distance, and threaded hur- 
riedly a narrow by-street. At the end of this, or 
near its termination, she ascended a flight of 
steps, opened the street door and went in. 

At the head of another flight of stairs she 
found a door which seemed, from her manner, 
not at all unfamiliar to her. She gently knock- 
ed, and the door was instantly opened. 

The person who stood within the room, facing 
Miss Emeline, was a young girl of perhaps 
quite as many years as herself. Ler air was as 
timid as a fawn’s. She hesitated for a brief mo- 
ment, and then said: 

“ Miss Iverson! Will you come in?” 

There was that in her constrained manner, 
which strikingly betrayed the humility aod the 
sweet innocence that dwelt in the heart of the 
young girl. She evidently felt the greatness of 
the distance between her own situation and that 
of her guest, and no momentarily adopted fami- 
liarity of the latter could in the least lessen that 
distance. Her inward nature was quick and 
sensitive. She could see at a glance the true 
relative position in which she stood to everybody 

Miss Iverson went in as requested, and seated 
herself in a low rocking-chair that was proffered 
her. 

The room contained a bed in its farther cor- 
ner, and otherwise its appointments were simply 
those of comfort, without any regard to any- 
thing more. A small round table stood ia the 
eentre of the room, on which were spread, with 
not a little regard to taste, books, cheap prints, 
and a few articles of work. This table appar- 
ently sufficed for her centre and work-table both. 

There was a fire in a neat, well burnished air- 
tight stove, and upon the mantel above it were 
a couple of vases of artificial flowers. They 
looked pale, withered and lifeless. Could they 
tke cdpiition of the heart of their 


mistress? Were all the flowers of her heart 
early checked in their bursting and blooming ; 
and were they all without real tint and vitality, 
like these ? 

As soon as Emeline had fairly seated herself, 
desirous of embarrassing no more than possible 
her good friend, she opened to her the direct 
object of her visit. 

“J have brought you some more articles to 
embroider,” said she, producing the bundle she 
brought with her, which was at best but a small 
paper parcel. 

The young girl gratefully took the parcel, 
which she hurriedly opened, examined and laid 
beside on her on the table. 

“When do you think you could do these?” 
asked Miss Iverson. 


“| have hardly finished yet what you gave me 
to do,” said Miss Wortley—for such was the 
name of the young girl. “I ought to be thankfal 
enough for what encouregement you have given 
me; I only hope I answer your ends as well as 

” 
F pay do—you certainly do,” responded Eme 
line, interrupting her. 

“Then I shall be but too glad to receive this 
additional work from you; but I must ask s 
favor. I know that I am taking liberties.” 

“ Name it; it shall be granted.” 


“That you allow me my own leisure for per- 


forming this work ” 

“ Assuredly will I,” replied Miss Iverson. 
* How long do you want.” 

The needlewoman again examined the parcel 
—this time more closely than before, and an 
swered : “ Perhaps ten days.” 

“ A month, if you like,” said Emeline. 

“You are really too kind—indeed I feel that 

r 
ree Bat confess now to me one thing,” continued 
Emeline. 

“ What is it, pray?” asked the girl. 

“ Are you at present in need of anything 1” 


She hesitated a moment, partially overcome 
with emotion. 

“I will confess to you.” 

“ Do, then; what is it ?” 

“I want one being, whom I may call friend.” 

“ Will you, then, receive me as such *” tender- 
ly asked Emeline, bending her glowing eyes 
fully upon her countenance. 

“ You will not condescend—” 

“Don’t say that, I beg you. Always come to 
me with your sorrows; you will find a sympa- 
thizer in me, even if I cannot assist you.” 

“ You are indeed, good! You are too gener- 
ous towards one who deserves nothing at your 
hands! You are—” 


“ Say no more about it; call me your friend. 
Ishould be glad to show myself worthy of the 
The young girl could scarcely find language 
in which to express her feelings at so unlooked 
for, so generous an offer. Tears filled her ex 
pressive eyes, and she tried only to look what 
she could not speak. 

“ Ever be assured of my kind feelings towards 
you,” said Emeline, rising to go, and extending 
her hand feelingly for the lone worker. “I have 
always felt an interest in your happiness, since 
I first knew you.” 

She moved towards the door. Promising to 
call soon again, when she would be glad to talk 
more at length on so cherished a subject, she 
harriedly departed. 

The first thing Miss Wortley did, after she 
found herself left alone, was to examine the 
work just left for her. She took it up rather 
mechanically than otherwise, for her feelings 
were overflowing in herheart. As she carelessly 
unfolded the pieces, a bank-note fell out from 
between them. She picked it up, and eagerly 
examined it. It was of the value of ten dollars. 

Without the power to say another word, even 
had another person been in the apartment, she 
burst into a flood of tears 

She was perplexed, while likewise she was 
overjoyed. She was not certain whether the 
note had been laid in its place of secretion by 
design, or her kind benefactress had accidentally 
dropped it among the pieces while examining 
them, and overlooked it altogether. So great a 
difficulty had rarely ever before offered itself to 
her thoughts. To what conclusion to arrive, 
she was but too ignorant. 

A few moments’ reflection determined her to 
array herself and hurry to the residence of Eme- 
line, to return it. A hasty walk brought her to 
the door. A servant answered to her ring, and 


asked her into the drawing room. Mrs Iverson 
in 8 moment entered. 


“Your daughter, is she in?” timidly asked 
the young girl. 

“No, she is not,” answered the lady. “She 
went out for a walk, I believe, not long ago, and 
has not yet returned. Would you sce her for 
anything in particular ?” 

“Yes,madam. She was in my room not long 
ago, and brought me come pieces to embroider.” 

“ Ah, yes.” 

“ Afver she had gone, I opened them, and 
found a bank note among them.” 

“ Yes.” 

“I thought that she might accidentally have 
dropped it there, anc so resolved to return it at 
once.” 

As she spoke, she drew forth the bill from 
the palm of her glove, and handed it to Mrs. 


Iverson. 


“Possibly it was not a mistake,” said that 
lady. “It might bave been a design on her 


part!” 

“ Yet I thought it might not,” responded Miss 
Wortley ; “and I thought it better to return it. 
Please give it to her, and assure her that the 
finding of it hes given me much unhappiness.” 

“Yet you should not suffer yourself to give 
way to such feelings Allow me to make you a 
present of it. Accept it from my hand, I pray 


ou.” 

™ Many—many thanks for your generous kind- 
ness, my dear madam ; but first suffer her to see 
it returned, and after that I would be more hap- 
py to receive whatever your generosity might 
dictate. Excuse me from accepting it just at 
this time, and remain assured that my gratitude 
is none the less because I do not receive it back 
at this time.” 

Almost before Mrs. Iverson could collect her- 
self after so unexpected an interview—never 
having before seen the young lady whom her 
daughter was in the frequent habit of employing 
about such work—Miss Wortley had abruptly 
bidden her good afternoon, and was again in 
the street. 

“Strange enough!” exclaimed the lady, as 
soon as she recovered herself again. 

The next day, about the middle of the fore- 
noon, both mother and daughter went to call on 
the sewing-girl at her room. 

Emeline went to assure her that the matter of 
the bank-note was all an intention of hers. Her 
mother felt both a sympathy with the industri- 
ous girl, and a curiosity to know more of her. 

Miss Wortley received them in her usually 
unassuming manner, perhaps more timid than 
ever, by the receipt of such unusual company. 
While they still sat there in conversation, the 
penny postman rang the bell, and a little girl 
brought up a letter for Miss Wortley. Begging 
momentarily to be excused for her temporary 
liberty, she broke the seal of the letter and com- 
menced reading. In amoment she was in tears. 

Mrs Iverson regarded her in silence and deep 
sympathy until the girl threw down the epistle 
in her lap, unable to proceed farther. Then she 
ventured to ask the cause of her sorrow. 

“My dear madam,” broke out the dejected 
girl, “here is a letter from my father. He lies 
very ill in a house in this city, and wishes me to 
come to him at once; and I have not seen him 
these many years!” 

“ We will accompany you,” said Mrs. Iverson. 
“ Where is the house? Emeline, assist her in 
putting on her things, and we will descend to 


the street and be taken up at once bya carriage. 


Poor girl! Poor, dear child !” 

A ride of perhaps ten minutes brought them 
to the door of the house in question. They 
were ushered into a chamber where the form of 
a sick man lay sleeping. The daughter hurriei 
closely to the bedside, while Mrs. Iverson and 
her daughter kept behind, fearful of breaking in 
upon his slumbers. The moment the lady saw 
the full countenance of the sleeping man, she 
recognized her own brother ! 

Clasping her hands fervently together, and 
uttering an audible ejaculation, she called him 
by name, and awaked him. 

The scene that ensued may best be imagined. 
Brother, sister, and cousin had recognized each 
other! The man had been a wanderer for many 
years ; but hearing at length of the place of his 
daughter's residence, he had resolved to send 
for her to smooth his dying pillow, and wipe 
the beaded death-damps from his temples. He 
died on that same couch, his friends affording 
him all the consolation in their power. Mrs. 
Iverson, Mary Wortley’s aunt, received her be- 
neath her roof, and regarded her as her child. 

This was the result all of Mary's returning the 
bank-note, socidentally found in ber parcel 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
WORDS AT PARTING. 


AFTER THE SPANISH. 


BY WILLIAM EDWARD KNOWLES. 


The love that I give you at parting 
Is, I know, more endearing than gold ; 

And the teardrops in thine eyelids starting, 
Speak the same, though in language untold. 


I give you my heart’s first affection, 
In exchange for the love of your own; 


renewing a long predilection 
For the one by my side—you alone. 


And ere I depart from thy dwelling, 
Sing the song that you sing, soft and low, 
That the notes on the evening air swelling, 
May remind me of days “long ago ” 


And when in the first flush of the morning, 
Thy sweet voice breaks the stillness sround ; 

May the echo come back with the warning 
That thy lover hears not the glad sound. 


And then in the still hour of even, 
May thy thoughts be of me as I roam; 
And tby prayer, as ascends it to heaven, 
Crave the blessing for me, far from home. 
Wilson, N. Y., Dee., 1961. 


KINDNESS IN LITTLE THINGS. 


The sunshine'of life is made up of very little 
beams that are bright all the time. the 
nursery, on the play-ground, and in the school, 
there is room all the time for little acts of kind- 
ness that cost nothing, but are worth more than 
gold or silver. To give up something, where 
giving up will prevent uvhappinexs—to yield, 
when persisting will chafe and fret others—to 
go a little around, rather than come against 
another—to take an ill word or a cross look 
quietly, rather than resent or re\urnit; these are 
the ways in which clouds and storms are kept 
off, and a steady sunshine secured 
even in very humb!'e homes, amon 


le, ll as in families in h 
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HOPE ON. 


BY M. EARL DUNHAM. 


Life has ills and deepest anguish, 
Bitter grief and wasting sorrow ; 

Ben for days the heart may languish, 
Dreading each succeeding morrow. 


Yet it is not all of sadness, 
It has drops of purest joy ; 
Many cups of unmixed gladners, 
Much of bliss without alloy. 


And when life is dark in seeming, 
If we look with faith away, 


We shall see @ bright star gleaming, 
Harbinger of coming day. 


O then despair not, though thou ’rt bowed 
Low beneath a weight of sorrow ; 
Still trust in God; behind the cloud 
Is a bright and blissful morrow. 
Sauquit, N. Y., Dec., 1851. 


THE OLD TIMES AND THE NEW. 

Occasionally some little event, to the mind of 
the careful thinker, prominently marks the dif- 
ference between the old times and the new. 
When, after conquering the Aquitanians, the 
Italians, the Lombards, and driving the Moors 
of Spain beyond the Ebro, Charlemagne saw 
the Northmen in the Medicerranean, he hid his 
face in his hands and wept. When Victoria 
saw the triumph of American skill in the victo- 
ry of the American yacht, she took a more sen- 
sible course. She looked and applanded, there- 
by saying to her subjects, “conquer by perse 
verance apd skill” {n modern times the great 
victories are those of mind, which is another 
name for skill and enterprise —Be' fast Journal. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
THE DEAD. 


BY W. A. Food. 
Where ere the epirits of the duad! 
Live they in realms on bigt.? 
Have they blissful residences 
Beyond the star-gemmed sky f 


Or do they dwell with us, and stil) 
Our every action know ; 

Refoicing, still rejoice with us, 
Their tears with ours still fow? 


Or did they, when they passed away, 
Forever cease to be? 

Their once familiar, still loved forms 
Are we no more to see? 


No answer comes. Si{ll must we ask, 
O when, whene’er the dead ; 
Thetr forms have mouldered back to dust, 
Where bave thet spirits fed ? 
Diet, Me., WEL 
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KORORARIKA BEACH, BAY OF ISLANDS§, 


The large illustration which we present above 
shows Kororarika Beach, the principal residence 
of the Europeans at the Bay of Islands. It was 
so named by the brave, but ill-fated, Capt. Gook, 
because of the large number of its islands. 
Ships of the largest burthen can approach within 
half a mile of the shore, at any point, and the 
water is always smooth. Herewith we also pre- 
sent a portrait of a Herald, or Peace-Maker, and 
also a Bay of Islands Chief, and as specimens 
of the natives they form a very dignified sample. 
The sole occupation of the Peace Maker, so 
called, is to go between hostile chiefs and tribes, 
to prevent warlike demonstrations and the resort 
to arms between them, and thus to bring about 
peace. The person of these peace makers is 
ever held sacred under all circumstances, and 
regarded like a flag of truce among civilized na- 
tions. The natives of these islands are repre- 
sented as brave and warlike, and evince much 
skill and sagacity in their methods of warfare 
and defence. Attempts have been made to in- 
troduce the Christian religion among these idol- 
aters, and to a degree they have been successful. 
The savage chief has bowed to its influence, 
and the lion of cannibalism has given place to 
the lamb of peace and gentleness. But the 
inflaence and untoward example of foreigners 
have operated most disastrously, and to an 
extent retarded the good design ; and such have 
been some of the exhibitions of nominally civil- 
ized visitants among the islands of the sea, that 
very unfavorable impressions have been made 
respecting the religion of those who seek to turn 
them from heathenism. But the hamanizing 
and ameliorating influences of a better faith will 
manifast themselves; the time will come when 
the isles shall wait for His law, and the dwellers 
at earth’s remmotest ends thall be gathered into a 
common fold of Christianity and civilization. 
May God shed the light of his countenance 
upon these benighted people, and hasten the 
time when all shall know Him eyen from the 
least unto the greatest. 
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THE FORGED NOTE: 


—oR— 
THE SCHEMING MOTHER’S MISTAKE. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 
ees ABRAHAM WALPART was most 

emphatically a woman of high life, while 
Mr. Abraham Walpart was a merchant in mid- 
dling circumstances, who had to work most-as- 
siduously to keep his wife at that height of 
fashion which she had contrived to assume. 
Mr. Walpart labored diligently at his business 
—was honest and upright in his transactions, 
and his pocket was a fountain from whence 
flowed a vast deal of money into his family ; but 
yet his vote upon domestic affairs amounted to 
a mere cypher—and should he chance at any 
time to give it, his wife invariably claimed the 
right of veto. Julia was their only child—a girl 
of nineteen years ; and something may be known 
of her character from the fdct that her mother 
often expressed her deep regret that one 80 
beautifal and gifted as was her daughter, would 
not endeavor to shine more in fashionable socie- 
ty. Julia Walpart was one of those beautifal 
females who are created to adorn the home of 
peace and joy, but who, nevertheless, cannot 
fail to shine with a rich, pure light, in any walk 
of honest life. 

The lamps had been lighted in Mrs. Walpart’s 
sitting-room, and the lady and her daughter 
were there alone. The former was rocking to 
and fro in her large lolling-chair, evidently suf- 
fering under some severe nervous shock, while 
Julia seemed to have been weeping, and even 
now her bosom was heaved by deep sobs of 
anguish. 

“Now you see, Julia,” said Mrs. Walpart, as 
she stopped the motion of her chair, “to what a 
pass you have brought yourself by not listening 
to my advice. When you first began to receive 
the attentions of that James Albee, I warned 
you against him.” 

“ How did you warn me against him?” asked 
the fair girl, as she removed her hand from her 
aching brow and gazed into her mother’s face. 

“How did I doit? Why, did I not tell you 
that he was nothing but a poor clerk, and that 
you should look higher for a husband ?” 

“Yes, you did tell me that, mother; but that 
was no warning against him. That was merely 
your prejudice against his pecuniary affairs.” 

“ Prejudice, child?” iterated Mrs. Walpart, 
elevating her brow with a sort of haughty assur- 
ance. “Indeed, it was no such thing. I knew 
that he wculd turn out a swindler.” 

“Bat you never hinted such a thing before,” 
said Julia, struggling hard to keep back her 
rising emotions. 

“Perhaps I did not in so many words,” re- 
tarned her mother; “but I never thought him 
any better than he should be.” 

Julia Walpart gazed for a moment into her 
mother’s face, and then burst into tears. She 
had loved James Albee with her whole soul ; 
and even though the charge of forgery hung 
over his head, yet she could not hear him thus 
tradaced. At length she wiped her eyes once 
more, and with considerable energy, she said : 

“James Albee never committed that forgery 
with which he is charged! His soul is too pure 
and noble for that. As well might you tell me 
that this flinty topaz grew upon yon oleander !” 

“You speak foolishly, girl,” said Mrs. Wal- 
part, with much sarcasm ; “but I trast you will 
let me hear no more of it. Your father has been 
wrong in thus allowing you to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of that Albee; but I trust this cir- 
cumstance will learn him a lesson. Now, Julia, 
[hope you will be wise, and receive the atten- 
tions of Mr. Babbington. He is a fine young 
gentleman, fashionable in every sense of the 

word, and his society cannot fail of pleasing you 
as soon as you shall have learned to appreciate 
him.” 

“Mother, if you have any feeling for me at 
all. do not a'lude to Mr. Babbington again.” 

Jalia said this with much emphasis, and her 
manner seemed to throw her scheming mother 
somewhat aback, but ere she could make a re- 
ply one of the servants entered and handed her 
a card. 

“I declare,” said Mrs. Walpart, as she looked 
at the card, “Mr. Albert Babbington is at the 
door! Show him up,” she said to the servant, 
and then turning to her daughter, she continued : 
“Now Julia, I must command you. Mr. Bab- 
bington is my especial friend, and I would have 


you treat him with respect, at least, and by your 
respect you will soon learn to look upon him in 
a still more favorable light.” 

Mrs. Walpart had no opportunity to say more, 
nor did Julia have a chance to reply, for at that 
moment Mr. Babbington was ushered into the 
room. He was in very truth a “man-butterfly ;” 
with any quantity of hair, dress, jewelry and 
perfumery about his precious person ; and as he 
replied to the salutations of Mrs. Walpart, he 
did it in that drawling, self-sufficient tone and 
style which marks the insufferable egotist. Ju- 
lia instinctively shrank from the man to whom 
her mother would have her turn her love; and 
though, for the sake of mere good breeding, she 
tried to treat him civilly, yet she found even 
that a difficult and irksome task. 

“Mr. Babbington,” said Mrs. Walpart, after 
some twenty minutes had been consumed in 
criticisms and strictures upon the characters of 
various acquaintances, “have you heard any- 
thing about the forgery ?” 

“Do you allude to the case of that—ah—Al- 
bee fellaw 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Aw—well—the fellaw has managed to get 
bonds. I am sorry for it, for the vulgaw wretch 
should be imprisoned. Such fellaws are really 
dangawous to society. It is a wondah that the 
villain did not make my purse the object of his 
heinous crime—not that I should have missed a 
few thousands, howevah.” 

“Bat tell me, Mr. Babbington, who it was 
that was so foolish as to bail this forger ?” 

“ Aw—really—have you not heard ?” 

“ No—iadeed I have not.” 

“Well, my dear Lady Walpart, you must 
pardon him for his folly, for pon my honaw, I 
think he meant it for charity. It was Mr. Wal- 
part.” 

“ Not my husband 

“ Really, Lady Walpart, I must say it was.” 

“Then, God bless him for a good heart!” 
ejaculated Julia, while the look of mingled con- 
tempt and anguish that had dwelt upon her 
handsome features gave place to an expression 
of real gratitude. 

Mr. Albert Babbington flourished his perfum- 
ed handkerchief with a sort of nervous move- 
ment, while Mrs. Walpart locked the picture of 
utter astonishment and chagrin. But she was re- 
lieved from the necessity of attempting to smooth 
over her daughter’s indiscretion to her visitor, 
by the sudden appearance of Mr. Walpart. The 
merchant gave a very cold retura to Mr. Bab- 
bington’s “good evening ;” and as he saw that 
his dearly loved daughter's face was suffused 
with the shades of sorrow and mortification, his 
temper was not at all softened. It did not take 
long for the superfine guest to discover that, 
though the mother favored his suit, the father 
failed to eppreciate his good qualities. In fact, 
Mr. Albert Babbington thought Mr. Walpart 
was rather more distant than usual, and ere long 
he made an excuse for his departure. 

For several moments after the visitor had 
gone, an unbroken silence pervaded the room. 
The merchant was removing his boots, Julia 
seemed to be pondering upon what had passed, 
while Mrs. Walpart rocked to and fro in her 
chair more furiously than ever. At length, as 
her husband sat back in his chair, she asked, in 
a tone anything but pleasant: 

“ Mr. Walpart, did I hear rightly with regard 
to your bailing that forger ?” 

“I don’t know, I'm sure,” laconically replied 
the -gentleman. 

“You know whether you became bondsman 
for James Albee, do you not?” sharply asked 
the lady. 

“Ah, nowI understand. Yes, 1 did become 
bondsman for the young man.” 

“And don’t you know you are making a fool 
of yourself, Mr. Walpart ¢” 

“Really, my dear wife, you flatter me,” re- 
turned the merchant, in a tone of perfect cool- 
ness. 

“ Flatter you, sir? No, sir. Let me tell you 
that you have acted the perfect fool in this mat- 
ter. It was not enough that you should, in 
spite of all my arguments—” 

“P-h-e-w! Arguments!” interrupted her hus- 
band. 

“ Yes, sir—arguments, sir. It was not enough 
that you should insist upon his visiting the 
house, but now that he has proved himself a 
villain, you should still cling to him. You are 
ruining our family reputation, sir !” 

“In the eyes of Mr. Babbington, I suppose,” 
quietly remarked Mr. Walpart, with an unusual 
degree of sarcasm. 


“Mr. Babbington is a gentleman, sir, and I 
would thank you not to treat his name with dis- 
respect,” retorted Mrs. Walpart, with a look and 
action of offended dignity. “He has a sincere 
regard for Julia, and I yet hope that both you 
and she will come to a sense of your own 
interests.” 

“So we probably shall,” replied the mer- 
chant; “but you must excuse me now, for I 
have some business to attend to.” 

As Mr. Walpart spoke he drew his chair up 
to a table, and taking from his pocket a small 
bundle of papers, he began to look them over. 
His wife knew that further attempt at an ex- 
pression of her thoughts would be utterly use- 
less, and after remaining for a few moments a 
silent spectator of her husband’s movements, 
she arose from her seat and left the room. 


On the next morning, ere Mr. Walpart ar- 
rived at his store,a young man called to see 
him, and on giving his name to one of the clerks 
as James Albee, he was requested to step into 
the counting room, and await the merchant’s 
coming. James Albee had just entered upon 
the stage of manhood, and a single look upon 
his open, kindly smiling countenance would at 
once disarm the unprejudiced mind of all sus- 
picion, and yet he rested under the charge of 
forgery! Avcheck for five thousand dollars, pur- 
porting to have been signed by his employers, 
Messrs. Folt & Babrook, had been presented at 
the bank and cashed over a month previous, 
buat, as Albee had the principal management of 
the business, the firm had not until within a 
week disccvered the fraud. As soon as Mr. 
Folt saw the check he knew it to be spurious, 
and after serious consultations with his partner, 
suspicion was fastened upon James Albee. No 
palpable circumstances showed that he had 
made any use of money, and an examination 
was made of his trunks; this proved nothing, 
however, and while yet the firm were in doubt 
upon the subject, they learned that young Albee 
had lately loaned to a friend, who was about 
commencing business, four thousand dollars. 
This, together with the teller’s evidence that 
Albee himself had presented the forged check, 
was deemed a conclusive evidence, and the 
young man was accordingly arrested. A bill 
was found against him, and he was held in 
heavy bonds for trial, Mr. Walpart, as the 
reader already knows, having recognized him- 
self fer the required amount. There seemed no 
possible way for the young man to clear himself 
of the fatal charge; and as he sat now in the 
merchant’s counting-room there was a deep 
shade of sorrow upon his manly features, and 
his heart lay heavy and sad in his bosom. 

At length, Mr. Walpart arrived. He greeted 
young Albee kindly, and having consulted his 
watch he called upon one of his clerks, and giv- 
ing him two letters, he bade him leave one of 
them at the Canal Bank, and the other at the 
store of Folt & Babrook. 

“ Cheer up, James,” said Mr. Walpart, shortly 
after his clerk had left. “If I am not greatly 
mistaken, all will yet come out right.” 

“ Have you a clue, then, to the solution of the 
mystery t” asked James, as he started forward 
and laid his hand nervously upon the mer- 
chant’s arm, while his eyes danced in a flood of 
hopeful light. 

“JT think I have ; but we must wait fer a short 
time, and I may then be enabled to give you a 
definite answer.” 

The merchant went about arranging some of 
his papers, while the youth took up a paper and 
began to run over the morning’s news. At the 
end of half an hour the clerk returned, accom- 
panied by Messrs. Folt & Babrook and ono of 
their salesmen, together with the teller of the 
Canal Bank. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Walpart, as soon as 
the morning's salutations had been passed, “I 
have requested your attendance here in order to 
ascertain if we may not clear Mr. Albee from 
the charge that rests against him.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” said Mr. Folt, with real frank- 
ness, “no one would be more happy at such a 
result than myself; but yet I must say that 
thiogs look dark against him.” 

“Perhaps they do,” returned Mr. Walpart, 
“but nevertheless we may be able to throw some 
light upon them. In the first place, gentlemen, 
the circumstance of his having money is clear. 
For eight long years he has been saving each 
quarter a portion of his salary, and this he has 
bad invested in various ways, as I can testify, 
and even at the present moment I hold some 
two thousand dollars of his money. Now, sir,” 


he continued, turning to the bank teller, “on 
what day did you pay that five thousand dollars 
upon the forged check ?” 

“ On the fifteenth of last month.” 

“Have you examined the book-keeper's ac- 
counts for that day, as I requested ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And what is the result ?” 

“T have examined the book-keeper’s journal, 
and I fear that I may have given in my evidence 
at Mr. Albee’s examination, with too much reli- 
ance upon my own memory,” returned the tell- 
er; “for upon examination, I find that shortly 
after the bank was opened, I paid to the checks 
of Folt & Babrook eight thousand dollars; then 
before that check of five thousand dollars was 
paid there are thirty-four entrances upon the 
journal, so that the latter must have been paid 
some three hours later than the former, and at a 
time, too, when there was quite a crowd about 
my desk. The eight thousand I certainly paid 
to Mr. Albee, but I have an impression now 
that the other sum was not delivered to him.” 


“ Mr. Folt,” said Mr. Walpart, turning to that 
gentleman, “is not that the morning on which 
yourself and Mr. Babrook went to Batavia?” 

“Tt is,” returned Mr. Folt, “and I drew out 
the eight thonsand dollars to use in buying up 
flour.” 

“ Now, Mr. Russell,” continued Mr. Walpart, 
addressing the young salesman who had accom- 
panied Folt & Babrook, “do you remember if 
Mr. Albee left the store that forenoon after his 
employers had gone ?” 

“Not until after two o'clock, sir,” returned 
the young man, with a confident air, “for I re- 
member that he sent his assistant clerk to de- 
posit, and pay two notes at the bank, because 
both our employers had gone, and there was 
considerable business going on.” 


“ Now, gentl:men,” said Mr. Walpart, rubbing 
his hands with considerable satisfaction, “you 
see how easy it is for men to be mistaken. The 
bank teller knew that he paid thirteen thousand 
dollars on the fifteenth to the checks of Folt & 
Babrook, and they knew that they only drew 
checks for eight thousand. He also knew that 
he paid money to James Albee, and those two 
circumstances, both put together, look convinc- 
ing; but you now see that when thoroughly 
sifted out they amount to nothing, for you see 
that it is impossible that the young man could 
have drawn the money, even though he had 
forged the check, and that he did this of course 
there is no evidence now that the other is up- 
rooted.” 

A moment Mr. Folt stood in deep thought, 
with his hand upon his knit brow, and his elbow 
resting upon the desk. Then, while his counte- 
nance opened to a kind, frank look, he stepped 
quickly forward and seizing the hand of his sus- 
pected clerk, he said : 

“James, I know that you are not guilty of 
this crime. I have suspected you, for I had 
grounds; but what Mr. Walpart has brought, 
added to your whole exemplary life, gives back 
to you your untarnished honor.” 

In vain was it that the youth attempted to ut- 
ter his joy in words. His heart beat too wildly, 
and the warm tears rolled in a blinding flcod 
from his trembling eyes. He turned to Mr. 
Walpart, but even then his words failed him, 
though the silent blessing that rested upon his 
gratefal features was not to be mistaken. 

“Mr. Townley,” said Mr. Walpart, turning to 
the bank teller, as soon as Albee had taken his 
seat, “are you engaged this evening ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ And you %” he continued, to Folt & Babrook 

“No, sir,” they both replie1. 

“Then I would deem it an especial favor i 
you would sup with me to night at the A—— 
House, and after that accompany me to my own 
dwelling, and if I am not mistaken yeu shall 
then have the whole of this matter cleared up.” 

The gentlemen agreed to the arrangement, 
and after Mr. Folt had obtained from James an 
assurance that he would call upon him daring 
the day, they separated. 

Never, perhaps, did Mrs. Walpart feel more 
scandalized than.when her husband returned in 
the evening, in company with James Albee. 
Julia, from motives of delicacy, Mr. Walpart 
had requested to remain away from the sitting- 
room till he sent for her. The lady was some- 
what surprised, however, when she found that 
Messrs. Folt & Babrook accompanied him; and 
when she was introduced to Mr. Townley, whom 
she remembered as having been one of the wit- 
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nesses at the examination of young Albee, she 
was, to use her own expression, “all struck 
with wonder.” 

Half an hour passed away, during which the 
gentlemen kept up a commonplace conversation, 
occasionally passing some remark with Mrs. 
Walpart, who felt not little flattered by the at- 
tention of such rich men as were the two flour 
merchants. At the end of that time one of the 
servants announced Mr. Albert Babbington. 
Ho was shown into the room, and though he 
entered with his usual air of self-sufficiency, yet 
when he became aware of the nature of the com- 
pany present, a sudden pallor overspread bis 
features, and his hand trembled as he received 
the greeting grasp of the merchants. 

“A veraw foine evening, Mistaw Walpart,” 
said Babbington, as he took a seat, endeavoring 
the while to compose himself from the effects of 
the strange tremor that had seized him. 

“Perhaps it is,” returned Mr. Walpart, as he 
cast upon the puppy a look of ineffable con- 
tempt, and then wheeling his chair about with a 
decided movement, he continued : 

“Mr. Babbington, as business has called these 
gentlemen here, you will pardon me if I proceed 
at once to its transaction.” 

“ Oh—aw—ah—certainly, sir,” returned the 

exquisite, striving to smile through his palpable 
fears. 
“ Then, sir,” said the merchant, “I will do it 
in as few words as possible. On the fifteenth of 
last month a forged check, in the name of Folt 
& Babrook, was presented at the teller’s desk of 
the Canal Bank and cashed. Do you know 
anything of the matter?” 

“ Me, sir,” uttered Bablington, utterly con- 
founded at the strangeness of the question, but 
nevertheless drawing himself up with extreme 
dignity. “Really, Mistaw Walpart, you are de- 
cidedly facetious. You will have to ask some 
one else that question.” 

“ Then, Mr. Babbington, perhaps you will ex- 
plain to me where you obtained the four thous- 
and dollars that you lost in the Jockey Clab 
Room on the evening of the day to which I 
have alluded.” 

Mrs. Walpart by this time came to a pretty 
clear understanding of what the business was, 
and as she witnessed the fearful effects of her 
husband's last question upon her fashionable 
friend, she found it absolutely necessary to faint. 
The husband rang the bell for a servant, and as 
his wife was being conveyed out, he gave direc- 
tions for the sending up of some one who was 
waiting in the hall below. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Mr. Walpart, “ there is no 
need that I should keep you longer in the dark. 
A few days since I received from an unknown 
source—but from some one who supposed that 
the villain was working himself into the good 
graces of my family—the information that Mr. 
Albert Babbington was a notorious gambler, 
and that on the fifteenth of last month he had 
lost over four thousand dollars at one sitting. 
At once the idea of this forgery flashed upon 
me, and—” 

“Iv’s alie! a base, cowardly lie!” exclaimed 
the accused man, as he started from his seat. 

“ Never mind,” quietly returned Mr. Walpart. 
“ There are some who will help us.” 

As he spoke, two policemen, followed by a 
rakishly dressed youth, entered the room. 

“ That's the fellow who presented the check !” 
uttered Mr. Townley, as his eyes rested upon 
the boy. 

“ So he has already confessed,” said Mr. Wal- 
part, and then turning to the youth, he contin- 
ued . 


“ Now tell us, sir, who gave you the check, 
and to whom you delivered the money.” 

“ That man, sir!” he said, pointing to Mr. Al- 
bert Babbington. 

“You can take him in charge, and I will ap- 
pear before the proper tribunal in the morning,” 
said Mr. Walpart, addressing the policemen. 

Babbington swore terribly, but it availed him 
nought, and in a few moments he was in safe 
custody, and on his way to the “ Tombs.” 

“Tt took but a few words for Mr. Walpart to 
explain how, after he had received the anony- 
mous note, he went to the club room and sifted 
the matter out—how he found the youth who 
had presented the check, and how he had con- 
trived to entrap the real scamp without exciting 
his suspicions. Both Mr. Folt and Babrook 
humbly begged the young clerk’s pardon for the 
unjust suspicions they had held against him, 
and they urged him to return to their employ ; 
but Mr. Walpart infurmed them that Mr. Albee 


was going into business with himself, and after 
renewed pledges of mutual friendship, Messrs. 
Folt and Babrook, and Mr. Tewnley, took their 
leave, and as soon as they were gone the old 
merchant rang for his daughter. 

“There, Julia,” said the happy father, as he 
took the fair girl’s hand, “James stands nobly 
clear from every taint of dishonor, and while he 
and myself enter into a partnership for business, 
you and he may make such arrangements for 
your’ own course as you see fit.” 

As the old man spoke he took the hand of 
the youth and placed within it that of his daugh- 
ter, and after he had done so a fervent “ God 
bless you” fell from his lips. 

At that moment the world afforded no 
thoughts of sorrow for those young hearts; but 
as they wept for joy upon each other's neck all 
was biight as an unclouded heaven about them. 

Mr. Albert Babbington was duly convicted of 
the forgery, and he is even now laboring within 
the walls of the prison in expiation of his crime, 
while Mrs. Walpart had resolved henceforth to 
look deeper for the true man than upon the 
mere surface of fashionable life ; and trust rather 
more to her husband’s good judgment for the 
fature. 
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AMERICA. 


BY BARRY 6MITH. 


There’s a land in the west, where the sun shines bright, 
As it cheers the world with its golden light ; 

From ocean to ocean it knows no control, 

And the sweet voice of freedom breathes balm to the soul. 
In that land there ’s no tyrant the poor to oppress, 

While “ charity ” cheers the ead heart of distress ; 

That land is America, the free and the bold, 
Unfurl ye her flag and her glory behold! 


Then, ye sons of Columbia, freeborn and proud, 
Support your starred banner, let it never be bowed ; 
Assist the oppressed in the fair field of fight, 

And God will reward you in mansions of light. 
Show to the world that you never will kneel, 

The shackles of monarchs or tyrants to feel ; 

Nor fawn on the wealthy, nor bow to the proud, 
No! rather inherit the pall and the shroud! 


How great is her commerce, her wealth is untold, 
For her mines possess an immense store of gold; 
Prosperity reigus through the whole of the land, 
From Maine's rugged coast to Mexivo a strand. 
Ye children of freedom! how proud should ye be 
Of « land that’s so great, so rich, and so free; 
Unfarl then her banner, her glory uphold, 
And living or dying, be free and be bold! 
Philadelphia, Dec., 1861. 


A SEA FOUNDLING. 


The following touching incident is related in 
@ private letter from Yarmouth, dated the 71h 
ult., written by a lady, and giving an account of 
the disastrous results of the late shipwrecks up- 
on the east coast:—* Last Friday, a dear little 
babe, supposed to be about four months old, was 
picked up in the roads, off Yarmouth. its long 
clothes prevented it from sinking; it was fast 
asleep, and almost benumbed with cold. ‘There 
was no trace of any ship ia sight, or of any boat 
fer miles round, and it was supposed that the 
vessel from which it had been thrown had sunk, 
and that all hands perished. ‘The captain who 
picked it up lives at Yarmouth, and intends to 
rear it as hisown. He allows the people, who 
come in crowds, to see it, and 1 have seen it 
among the rest. It is a sweet babe—Auil Ad- 
vertiser. 


+ 
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O GIVE ME A HOME! 


BY CAROLINE A HAYDEN. 


O, give me a home where the free bird’s song 

Wakes its own thriliing melody all the day long; 
Where the forest leaves whieper and bend to the breeze, 
As it sweeps through the cedar and old oak trees. 


And 0 let it be where old ocean’s roar, 

With their music shall mingle forevermore ; 

Where the sparkling wave in the sunbght gleams, 
And the soft shadow rests ’neath its limpid streams. 


Here! here, where kind nature, with bounteous hand, 
Hath poured forth her beauty o'er ocean and land ; 
Where the pure air of heaven floate wild and free 
O’er bill-top and vale, is the home for me. 
Cohassett, Mass , Dec., 1851. 


NOT YET COMFORTABLE. 


One of the wealthiest farmers on the Connec- 
ticut, tells the following story : 
“ When I first came to settle, about forty “ 
ears ago, I told my wife I meant to be rich. 
said she did not want to be rich—all she 
wanted was enough to make her “ comfortable” 
I went to work and cleared up my land. |’ve 
worked hard ever since, and have g»t rich—as 
rich as I want to be. Most of my children have 
settled about me, and they all have-good farms. 
But my wife aint comfortable yet.” 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companien.]} 
AUTUMN LEAVES. 


BY SAMUEL J. SANGER. 


Autumn leaves, 
Blow:y passing, 
Passing from their life away ; 
Autumn leaves 
Now are fading, 
Fading with a slow decay. 
They who long cur homes have shaded, 
And who oft our pleesures aided ; 
They now are passing from our view, 
Leaving the scenes their childhood knew. 


Autumn leaves, 
Gently falling, 
Falling to their mother earth ; 
Autumn leaves, 
Soon they ‘ll quicken, 
Quicken with a second birth. 
Soon again they ‘ll wave above us, 
Soon again their shade will guard us 
From the day-go fiery rays, 
As through the azure vault he strays. 


Autumn leaves! 
Silent warning, 
Warning of our life's short day ; 
Autumn leaves 
Piainly tell us, 
Tell us of our own decay. 
E’en like the m our forms will perish, 
And like them our bodies die; 
Bat a glorious hope we cherish, 
That we live again on high. 
Brighton, Mass., Dee., 1851. 


THE USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL. 


The tomb of Moses is unknown ; but the trav- 
eller slakes his thirst at the well of Jacob. The 
gorgeous palace of the wisest and wealthiest of 
monarchs, with the cedar and gold, and ivory, 
and even the great Temple of Jerusalem, hal 
lowed by the visible glory of the Deity himself, 
are gone; but Solomon’s reservoirs are as per- 
feet as ever. Of the ancient srchitecture of the 
Holy City, not one stove is left upon another; 
but the pool of Bethesda commands the pil- 
grim’s reverence at the present day. The col- 
umns of Per-epulis are mouldering into dast; 
bat its cisterns and aqueducts remain to chal- 
lenge our admiration. The golden house of 
Nero is a mass of ruins; bat Aquis Clandia still 
pours into Rome its limpid stream. The tem- 

le of the sun at Tadmor in the wilderness, has 
allen ; but its fountain sparkles as freshly in his 
rays, as when thousands of worshippers thronged 
its lofty colonmades. It may be that London 
will shere the fate of Babylon and nothing be 
left to mark its site, save mounds of crumbling 
brick wok. The Thames will continue to flow 
as it does now. And if any work of art shoald 
still rise over the deep ocean of time, we may 
well believe that it will be neither a palace nor 
temple, but some vast aqueduct or reso: voir; 
and if any name should still flash through the 
midst of an'iquity, it will probably be the maa 
who in his day sought the happiness of his fel- 
low-man rather than their glory, and linked his 
memory to some great work «f national uli 
and benevolence. This is the true glory whic 
outlives all other, and shines with und) ing lus 
tre from generation to generation; imparting to 
works some of its immortality, and in some de- 
rescuing them from the ruin which over- 
takes the ordinary monuments of historical tra- 
dition or mere megaificence—Edinburgh Review. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawiug-Room Uompanion } 
ITALY. 


BY WILLIAM T. GILSER. 


O, Italy! with me thy sweetest strains inspire, 

© teach me how to wield the poet's lyre; 

Thou land of minstrelsy! thy ekill impart, 
Imbue my epiris with poetic art. 

Fain wou'd I sing of thee in verse sublime, 

And laud thy beauties with my humble rhyme; 
Beneath thy sunny skies uprear thy classic fanes, 
Thy spicy alcoves and thy flowery plains. 


Thou land of luxury! whose wanton gales 

Waft spicy burdens from elysian vales ; 

Thy sun gilt landscapes, thy aspects wild, 

Ard pagrant glories have my heart beguiled. 

’Neath thy sweet bowers, bright plumaged warblers 


sing 
Their gushing “ welcomes” to the jocund spring ; 
Witbin my heart thou dwellest, the fairest land 
That kneels submissive to a monarch’s wand. 
Philadelphia, Dec., 1851. 


DISTANCE OF THE SUN. 

Imagine a railway from here to the sun. How 
many heurs is the sun from us?. Why, if we 
were to send a baby in an express train, going 
incessantly at a hundred miles an hour, without 
making ary stoppages, the baby would grow to 
be a boy—the boy would grow to be a man—the 
man would grow old and die—without seeing 
the sun, for it is distant more than a huadred 
ears from us. But what is this, compared to 
Dopeune’s distance? Had Adam and Eve start- 
ed, by our railway, at the creation, to go from 
Neptune to the sua, at the rate of fifiy miles an 
hour, they would not have got there yet; for 
Neptune is more than six thousand years from 

the centre of our system. —Hiu.ehold Words. 


PRISON SCCNE IN MUNICH. 


The nomber of female prisoners is very small 
in compasison with the men. At one particular 
washing tab stood four women. Oar conductor 
spoke to one of them, this being a sign to us to 
notice tbem. Two looked up, and fairly beamed 
with smiles; one a tall and very handsome 
young girl, continued to wash away with down- 
cast eyes. 1 felt a sort of delicacy in staring at 
her, her looks were so conscious and modest. 
A fourth, a fat, ill-looking old woman, also nev- 
er looked at the visitors. The two who smiled 
had remarkably agreeable faces; one, with good 
featares, and a very mild expression; the other, 
a small woman, and though with blooms on her 
cheeks, a certain sad, anxious expression about 
her eyes and mouth. Of which of these four 
women were we to hear a frightful history re- 
laxd # The only one who looked evil was the 
fat old woman. 

A3 soon as we were in the court, our con- 
ductor said, “ Now, what do you say about those 
women?” “ Three out of the four,” we remark- 
ed, “are the only agreeable faces we have seen 
in the prison ; and, judging from this momenta- 
ry glance at their countenances, we should say 
could not be guilty of much crime ; perhaps the 
fat old woman may be so; that tall young girl, 
however, is not only handsome but gentle look- 
ing.” “ That tall young girl,” rephed our guide, 
“was the one who, a year or two ago, mardered 
her fellow servant, and, cutting the body, buried 
it in the garden; the little woman next t her, 
some two yeurs since, murdered her husband ; 
and the handsome, kind, motherly-looking wo- 
man who stood next, destroyed her child of 
seven years old. The fat woman is in only for 
a slight offence!” So mach for our jadgment 
of physiognomy.— Household 'Words. 


[Written for the Pictoria] Drawing-Room Companion.]} 
ROSE AND VERBENA. 


BY OWEN @. WARREN. 


Nature's pet children, summer flowers, 
Young, fresh and beautiful. upstealing, 
To bask in light and bathe in showers, 
Call to my breast a grateful! feeling. 
Yet all that natare’s stores disclose, 
When in ber happiest mood I ‘ve seen her, 
Leas please me than a fairy rose 
And sprig of sweet verbena. 


Love's form is traced in bud and bloom, 
Its beauty cheers the weary vision ; 
Its spirit comes in soft perfume, 
Ani laps the sou! in bliss elysian. 
°T is love in every plant that glows, 
That scatters flowers o'er ea: th’s arena ; 
And therefore do I love this rose 
And eprig of sweet verbena. 


Both now are faded, never more 
To wake again ia fragraat beauty ; 
Bat fonaly yet till life be o’er, 
I'l) guard them with a sacred duty. 
And though for them no springtide glows, 
When watening carth grows fresuer, greener, 
Yet in my heart will live the rose 
And sprig of sweet verbena. 
New York, Dee , 1341. 


PROGRESS IN VICE. 


That no man ever became abandoned at once, 
is an old and common observation, which, like 
other assertions fuanded on experience, receives 
new confirmation by length of me. A man 
ventures upon wickeduess upon wateis with 
which he is unacquainted. He looks upon them 
with horror, end shudders at the thought of 
quitting the shore, and commuting hm to 
the inconstancy of the weather; but by degrees 
the scene grows fimiliar, his aversion abates 
wnd is succeeded by curiosity. He launches ou 
with fear and caution, always anxious and ap- 
prehensive, lest his vessel should be dashed 
against a rock, sucked in by a qaicksacd, or 
hurried by the current beyoud oyht of shore; 
bat his fears are daily lessening, and the deep 
becomes less formidable. In time he loses ail 
sense of danger, ventures oat with full security, 
and roves without inclinativa to return, ull he 
is driven into the boundless ocean, tossed about 
by tempests, and at last swaliowed by waves.— 
Sehnson. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
REGRETS. 


BY WILFKED 


As slow the shadows lengthen on my way, 
And in the west I see my sua decline, 

I think how sweet had passed life's sunny day, 
Hadst thou, with all thy wealth of love, been mine. 


Slowly time's mantle o’er my head is cast, 

My way grows dim—my star has cease. to shine ; 
And thus ( muse upon the happy past, 

And wish that thou, dear Anale, hadst been mine. 


Tn vain with sighs I breathe a fond regret, 
My heart was Gred—it was not eo with thine ; 
My hope in life is past, my sun hes set, 
It was not fated that thou shouldst be mine. 
New York, Dec , 1851. 


What is the highest beauty of literature, poe- 
try, fiction and the fine at-, but a moral beauty 


which genius has bodied forth for the admiration 
of the world ? 
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HAVANA. 

We present on this and the opposite page 
some very truthful and excellent pictures of 
Havana. We are indebted to P. T. Barnum, 
Esq , for the original designs through the polite- 
ness of our friend Dr. Hitchcock, of this city. 
The city of Havana is the heart of Cuba, and 
as the visitor approaches it, every visible cir- 


VIEW OF THE CITY OF HAVANA 


cumstance proclaims the great importance of the 
city. Moro Castle frowning over the narrow 
entrance of the barbor, the strong battery sn- 
swering to it on the opposite point, the long range 
of cannon and barracks on the city side, the 
powerful and massive fortress of the Cabanas, 
crowning the hill behind the Moro, all speak 
unitedly of the immense importauce of the 


place. The city, with its 200,000 inhabitants, 
is a depot of wealth and opulence, with an en- 
ormous extent of public buildings, cathedrals, 
antique and venerable churches and convents, 
with the palaces of nobles and private gentle- 
men of wealth, all makiog this capital of Cuba 
the richert place for its number of square feet in 
the world. 


The Tacon Theatre is one of the largest in 
the world, and is situated just outside the ci'y 
walls. You enter the first tier and parque'te 
from the level of the street, and find the interior 
about twice as large as any house in this coun- 
try, except, perhaps, that of Tripler Hall. The 
house has five tiers of boxes and a parquette 
with seats each separate, like a narrow chair, for 


= 


VIEW OF THE TACON THEATRE. 


600 persons. The lattice work in front of each 
Lox is light and graceful, and co open, that the 
dresses and pretty feet of the senoras are seen to 
the best advantage. 

The Cathedral, a view of which is here given, 
is that in which are contained the ashes of 
Christopher Colambu:s, and here, too, are de- 
posited the chains with which an urgrateful 
monarch once loaded him. The church itself, 
with its frescoes and fine o]d paintings, its tow- 
ers and pillared front of defaced and moss- 
grown stone, aside from the prominent item of 
interest relating to the fact of its being the burial 
place of. the great admiral, is vastly attractive, 
and one lingers with mysterious delight among 
its marble aisles and confessionals. Within its 
walls all rank is sunk, the proud become hum- 
ble, the boisterous silent, and before the altar, the 
lewliest slave kneels beside the don as a wor- 


shipper. 


The Paseo is a beautiful drive just outside the 
city walls, where all the beauty and fashion of 
Havana resort for an afternoon’s drive. Here 
they pass and re-pass each other in a sort of 
circular road, the ladies in their volantes and the 
gentlemen on foot, gaily saluting, the ladies with 
a coquettish flourish of the fan, and the gentle- 
men with a peculiar motion of the hand. Now 
and then may be seen in the Paseo a fine Ameri- 


can horse with a Yankee rider, the animal con- 
trasting strongly with the little diminutive Cu- 
ban ponies, half mule, half horse, but which, 
nevertheless, are capital animals, and admirably 
adapted to the service of the inhabitants. The 
Paseo is ornamented with some fine tropical 
shrubbery, statues, fountains, and the like, form- 
ing one of the most beautiful drives we remem- 
ber to have seen. It has often been compared 


VIEW OF THE PASEO DE ISABEL. 


to the Casino of Florence and the Prado of 
Rome, with either of which travellers tell us it 
will compare most favorably. There is one 
matter in which the Paseo must rival all other 
suburban drives, and that is in the soft and 
dream-like fragrance of the vegetation and at- 
mosphere that even evinces itself in the low Jati- 
tudes. The air is almost dense at times with 
the fragrance of orange blossoms, wild helio- 


trope, honeysuckles, and the sof: inland breezes, 
laden with the sweet odors of the beautifal coffee 
plantations. The vegetation of Cuba is so lav- 
ishly beautiful that the foreigner constantly finds 
himself pausing to admire its loveliness. Those 
cf our readers who have ever been upon some 
of the narrow rivers of Louisiana, in the season 
when the magnolia is in fall blossom, can form 
some idea of the floral atmosphere of the Paseo. 
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Our artist has represented here a volante, 
the one vehicle of Cuba, and in it the usual 
freight of three signoras or signorettas. It is 
difficult without experience to form an idea of 
their ease of motion and their peculiar appro- 
priateness to the country. It makes nothing of 
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A CUBAN VOLANTE IN THE PASEO. 


the deep mud which the rainy season creates, 
but with its enormous wheels, six feet in diame- 
ter, heavy shafts and low hung, chaise-like body, 
it dashes over and through every impediment 
with the utmost facility. It is very light upon 
the shaft horse, who is also bestrode by the pos- 


tilion orcalesaro. When travelling any distance 
upon the road, a second horse is added on the 
left attached to the volante by an added whipple- 
tree and traces. When there are two horses, the 
calesaro rides the one to the left. They take 
great pride in the volantes in Cuba, and often 


| 


mount them elaborately with silver and gold or- 
namentings. 

We give also herewith a market scene, which 
will tell its own story. A Montaro from the 
country is trading with a slave, whom her mis- 
tress has sent out to purchase some poultry. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 


BY MRS. ELIPEALET CURRIER. 
GG AM an old man,” remarked my uncle 

Stephen, ‘and in my journey through 
life I have not always travelled with my eyes 
closed ; but though I have known many prophe- 
cies to fail, whose fuli’ment seemed certain, 
and many hopes which were tremblingly cher- 
ished, to be more than realized, I have never yet 
known a marriage relation, entered into in op- 
position to the wishes of parents and friends, 
which proved, in the end, ahappyone. In most 
cases the parties know little ef each other, ex- 
cept, perhaps, that the one has a fine figure, 
agreeable manners, or something of that sort; 


and the other possesses some property, it may 
be; but the qualities of the mind are rarely 
thought of. 

“It is her wealth, in most case-, which makes 
the lady so charming, and her father sees it ; he 
knows that were her situation in life no higher 


than that of him who so adores her, she would 
soon, in bis estimation, cease to be an angel; 
aud he knows, perhaps, that all the interest she 
feels in him arises from the belief that she is 
beloved. It may be the first time that the words 


of love were ever whispered in her ear; and the 
novelty of the thing charms her, and flattered 


vanity is mistaken by her foraffection. Perhaps 
it would often be a good way to prevent the evil 
which the friends so much dread, to allow the 


parties to become thorougbly acquainted with 
each other; I am certain that in some cases I 


have known, had they been allowed to do so, 
they would have regarded their contemplated 
union in the same light that others did. 

“They are married, deceived and deceiving. 
The lady who has sacrificed the love and respect 
of all her kindred in becoming the wife, expects 
that sacrifice will always be remembered by her 
husband, and that she will be loved and cher- 
ished more tenderly for that which, in reality, 
has lowered her in his estimation; and the 
memory is, indeed, always in the husband's 
mind, and he expects that the nature which has 
yielded so much, the heart that has prefzrred 
him above all the earth, will always be ioving 
and obedient; he remembers it, and it makes 
him exacting and overbearing. 

“I have never known a clandestine marriage 
to prove a happy one, girls! but—” , 

“ Well, I have, dear father!” said cousin Liz- 
zie. I was very glad she interrupted the dear old 
gentleman, for his remarks were often very 
prosy. “I have, though I have not lived half 
as many years as youhave seen. The very hap- 
piest marriage I ever knew was a clandestine 
one; do you not think that the union to which 
I refer has been, and is likely ever to be, a happy 
one, Mrs. Carson?” she asked, turning to my 
aunt Mary; but before the lady could answer 
her, Lizzie rose from her seat and left the room ; 
but I saw that her cheek was crimsoned, and 
that tears were gatheriog fast in her eyes. 

“ Why, what is the matter with Lizzie?” and 


I jumped up to follow her; bat my aunt called 
me back. 

“ Resume your seat,” she whispered, “and I 
will tell you something about this marriage she 
has referred to!” and when uncle Stephen's head 
dropped again on his breast, she related the 
following little story. 


“Ten years ago, a gentleman whom I will 
call Castleton, came to reside in the village 
where my husband and I were living. He had 
formerly been a merchant in B——, but having 
acquired a property, the income of which was 
sufficient for his moderate wants, he had relin- 
quished his business, with the wish to spend the 
remainder of his days in quiet domestic happi- 
ness. 

“ A beautiful spot, just out of the village, was 
selected for his place of residence ; and soon a 
romantic cottage sprang up amid a little grove 
of tall trees which bordered our beautiful river— 
the Merrimack. Our young people gave the 


name of Roseville to the place; whether it was 
so named on account of the wilderness of sweet 
flowers, which, from early spring to late autumn, 
bloomed about the dwelling, trailed over its 
pretty portico and clustered beneath the win- 
dows, filling the air with their honeyed breath, 
and wooing to their intertwining arms the my- 
riad wild birds whose glad songs were often 
mingled with the notes no less careless and gay 
which rang out from that cottage, or whether it 
was so called for being the home of that same 


happy songstress, who was called the most 
beaatiful and sweet of all those bright owers, 
I am not sure; but the name seemed very ap- 
propriately applied to the place, everything 
about it was so lovely and gay. 

“Mr. Castleton was an old gentleman; he 
had passed his sixtieth year, and his hair was 
snow white; but he was still hale, his counte- 
nance was fresh, his step firm and elastic, and” 
few eyes said more than did those small, twink- 
ling gray orbs of his, though one might have 
supposed they observed nothing, half-closed, as 
they usually seemed to be. He was the most 
kind and amiable man in the world; his only 
fault was,so it was generally thought by his 
new neighbors; his nature was too yielding ; and 
yet no one ever knew him to suffer for a want 
of firmness ; his plans were always perfectly suc- 
cessfal, and he was always best at an argument. 
He was eccentric naturally, and he prided him- 
self on his oddity; it was his delight to effect 
his purposes by means which no one else would 
ever have thought of employing; and yet the 
manner in which he achieved any design, when 


it became known (which was not often the case), 
seemed the very best that conld have been con- 
ived of.” 
«Why, I should think you were describing 
uncle Stephen, aunt!” 
“Do not interrupt me! The gentleman's 


family consisted but of himself and his daugh- 
ter, as rosy-cheeked, dark eyed, and mirth loving 
a creature as ever lived. She had just turned 
her seventeenth year, but she was as much a 


child as she had been five summers before; no 
thought or care seemed ever to have entered her 
heart; ifit had, it had left no impression there; 
for though she was modest and retiring, almost 
to bashfalness, she was gay as the light winged 
butterfly. Between Mr. Castleton and his daugh- 
ter there existed a very strong attachment; the 
happiness of each other seemed to be the first 
thought of both; the respect which was cher- 
ished by the one, was fully equalled by the con- 
fidence which was reposed in the other. 

“ The first year of their residence in our vil- 
lage was a happy one to the Castletons. The 
old gentleman had never been so deeply inter- 
ested in business that he could not, without 
having any unpleasant feelings, fall at once into 
now habits, and engage in new pursuits; and 
the young lady was delighted with her residence 
in the country; she never appeared to think, as 
some of us anticipated she would, after the nov- 
elty of the thing had worn off, that a return to 
the city would be pleasant. Butasecond spring 
brought to our village a stranger who was to 
disturb the happiness of Roseville Cottage. 

“George Prince, or Prince George, as the 
young men maliciously called him, was a tall, 
slim, genteel-looking fellow, with a pale brow, 
black eyes, and hair which, as well as the thick 
moustache, was always trimmed in the most 
approved manner. He dressed in the richest and 
most fashionable style, sported a jewel headed 
cane, and a watch-guard sparkling with gems. 
He had been travelling (we soon learned) in 
Europe, for the last few years, and was now on 
a tour through his native land. Such a fine 
gentleman had never visited our village before ; 
and the interest he excited among ths more ro- 
mantic of our girls sadly annoyed the young 
men, who, though they were willing to accord 
him some superiority over themselves, cared not 
to be so entirely eclipsed by him. There were 
several among them who were very indignant 
when they learned that the stranger, almost on 
his first arrival in the village, had introduced 
himself to the beautiful Laura Castleton, and 
that the young lady appeared well pleased with 
the attentions he showed her ; for there was more 
than one who had been sighing for the acquain- 
tance of the young lady, but knew not how to 
gain it; for though her father was not the least 
in the world an aristocrat, mingling on equal 
terms with his neighbors, and though he wished 
his daughter—who, more from natural reserve 
than from any other feeling, kept herself aloof 
from the society of the place, to form an ac- 


auaintance with it—there was something in his 
manner which discouraged the young man’s ad- 
vances. They found, however, some consolation 
in the fact, which they soon learned, that Mr. 
Castleton was not very well satisfied with the 
appearance and manners of the stranger; and 
they believed the gentle, loving daughter would 
discard the acquaintance her father approved 
not of. 

“ The old gentleman thought so too, and he 
was strangely and painfully surprised, when he 


found George Prince a constant visitor at his 
house, after he had hinted to Laura that he did 
not consider the young man a suitable compan- 
ion for her ; and when he spoke in plainer lan- 
guage of his dislike to her new acquaintance, 
and requested her to spare him the necessity of 
forbidding the young man his house, he had the 
deep mortification of learning that they met by 
appointment elsewhere. 

“ The displeasure of her father was terrible to 
the young lady, and she often thought, when 
she looked on his changed brow, that she would 
never disobey him again; but then how could 
she break the heart of Mr. Prince? how could 
she sacrifice the pure, disinterested affection of 
that noble young man? How many beautiful, 
rich, and high born ladies must he have met with 
in his travels ; and yet he had passed them all by 
with indifference; he had believed, till he had 
met with her, that his heart could never be sub- 
dued with female charms! but such surpassing 
goodness, such angelic loveliness (Laura blushed 
when she remembered the words, and whispered 
to herself, ‘how much he must love me, or he 


would not esteem me thus highly’), such good. 
ness, such loveliness had completely conquered 
his heart ; and without a return of affection, life 
would, hereafter, be to him a blank! How could 
she reject such love ? 


“* Your father can have no objection to me, 
my adored Laura!’ the young man would say; 


‘it is only his unwillingness. to see you loving 
any other than himself, that causes him thus to 
regard me; he only fears to lose your society ; 
but if you will become mine, though he might 


be displeased with you for a moment, when he 
finds there will be no necessity for his being 
separated from you, he will forgive you for dis- 
obeying him.’ 

“ Laura knew that her father did not wish her 
to be married for the present, and she believed 
that he would forgive her if she did act for once 
in her life contrary to his wishes; she was sure, 
when he became acquainted with Mr. Prince— 
for when he had come to the house, the old gen- 
tleman, after his first visit, had taken very little 
notice of him—he would think as highly ef him 
as she, herself, did; and she promised that at 
some time she would become his wife. The 
young man was most eloquent in his pleadings 
for an early union, but Laura might successfully 
have resisted them, and the wishes of her own 
heart, had not her father discovered their clan- 
destine intercourse, and determined to put an 
end to it. The young lady was told by him, in 
tones such as he had never addressed her with 
before, that she must either promise him she 
would never again meet Mr. Prince, or prepare 
herself to leave her home in three days’ time; 


and the young man’s proposal of a secret mar- 
riage was agreed to, though not without many 
sad forebodings and tears on the part of Laura. 

“Tt was a dark and rainy night, that which 
had been fixed on for the marriage, and the 
young lady, as she stood by her chamber win- 
dow, looking out into the darkness, through 
which nothing could be visible, and listening to 
the dashing against the cottage of the arms of 
the overhanging trees, the plaintive soughiog of 
the wind, and the monotonous sound of the pat- 
tering rain, almost regretted the promise she 
had made Prince; and more than once the white 
dress she had selected for her bridal costume 
was returned to the wardrobe, her gathered up 
tresses would be thrown again over her shoul. 


ders, and the letter addressed to her father, in 


“which she told him of her contemplated mar- 


riage, and begged for his forgiveness, would be 
torn in pieces. And then the image of her lover 
would rise up before her; she saw his cheek 
pale, his lip quiver, he pressed his hand to his 
heart, and his dark eyes flashed wildly! Laura 
dared not imagine what was in his thoughts— 
she dared not think what his desperation might 
lead him to do! and again a note was written 
to her father, the hair was re-arranged, and for 
want of orange blossoms bound with a wreath of 
white rose buds; and at length, when her watch 
pointed to the hour of ten, the toilet was com- 


pleted. Her lover would soon come for her, 
and she was determined to go with him ; but she 
must look again on her fatner. 

“He had complained of a severe headache, 
and had retired early to his room that night; he 
might be very ill—how much might transpire 
daring her brief absence from him! and she 


went softly to his chamber, and listened. The 
door was ajar, and she heard him breathing as 
ina deep, quiet sleep, and she noiselessly en- 
tered the room and drew near his bed. As she 


bent over him, she fancied his eyelids moved; 
but no, it was only the flickering of the night- 
lamp; he was sleeping, and she heard him 
breathe her name in his dreams. She bowed her 
head still lower, and her ear caught the faint 
whisper : 

“ «She is my only child; I could forgive her 
even if she became his wife.’ 


“Laura could hardly restrain her feelings. 
She longed to put her arms around his neck, 
and thank him for his words; she did put her 
lips to his brow, though it did not wake him, 
and then she hurried back to her chamber with 
a heart much lighter than it had been for a long 
time. She had hardly reached it, when she 
heard a carriage stop at a short distance from 
the house, and in an instant after a low whis- 
per bengath her window caught her ear; and 
placing the note directed to her father where it 
would be likely to be found as soon as her ab- 
sence became known, she hastened from her 
room, and was soon seated beside her fature 
husband in the vehicle which rolled rapidly 
away. 

The gentleman was wrapped in a cloak which 
came high areund his throat, and his cap was 
drawn so low over his face that Laura, if she had 
raised her eyes to his, would hardly have distin- 
guished one of his features; but the eyes of the 


young lady were filled with tears, and she did 


not look up; and beside, the carriage lamp burn- 
ed very dimly. He seemed quite as much dis- 
composed as did she, during the short ride; he 
spoke but a very few words, and those were ut- 
tered in a tone so low as to be hardly intelligi- 


ble, and the hand which held hers, sensibly 


trembled. In a brief time they reached the place 
where the marriage ceremony was to be per- 
formed ; it was the public house where Mr. Prince 
boarded.‘ 


« Tt is ty wish that our marriage should be 
known to no one here,’ whispered the gentle- 
man, ina tone which to Laura’s ear sounded 
unnatural, ‘but to the clergyman and one wit- 
ness; therefore we will have the ceremony per- 
formed as speedily as possible. We shall not 
stop here to-night!’ and after assisting her to 
draw the thick veil she was putting over her 
face more closely about her, he led her into the 

se. 

“ The apartment to which she was conducted, 
was very dimly lighted, but everything was in 
readiness there, and after a few moments the 
gentleman and lady were pronounced man and 
wife. 

“« Where are you taking me, George?’ asked 
Laura, as they returned again to the carriage ; 
‘do we start on our journey to-night ?’ 

“No! he replied, in the same low whisper, 
‘something which you shall be made acquainted 
with before long, has transpired within a few 
hours, and it will prevent us from doing so! I 
will carry you back to your father's house to- 
night, and you must let no one know what has 
happened. You will hear from me very soon, 
though I may not immediately claim you for 
my bride. Your lover was not worthy of you, 
Laura! Heaven grant that your husband may 
be, and that he may possess your love!’ his 
voice trembled as he spoke. 

“ The carriage stopped again near her father’s 
residence. Laura slipped a ring on the finger 
of her husband, and as he lifted her from the 
vehicle, she raised her lips to his cheek. The 
kiss was not returned; her hand was grasped 
with fervor, but it was relinquished the moment 
he had conveyed her te the house. 

“ Laura knew not what to think; she clung 
to him and murmured the words, ‘ my husband !’ 
but the gentleman released his arms from her 
hold, and hurried away; she could not catch his 
parting words. 

“ Tt was not with a very composed manner, as 
you may suppose, that Laura met her father on 
the following morning; but the old gentleman 
saw nothing unusual in her appearance. He 
was a little less reserved, she fancied, than usual 
for the past few weeks, and during breakfast he 
informed her that the journey he had intended 


to commence with her the next day, must be 
deferred for the present, as he was expecting a 
visit from the son of one of his old friends ; but 
he hoped his daughter would remember the daty 
she owed her father. The young lady was thank- 
ful, that though he referred to her husband, he 
did not mention his name. 

“Tn the course of the day, the visitor arrived. 
Laura learned that his name was George Se- 


ville; sho saw that he was not a mere lad, as 
she had anticipated, but a tall, stout, active 


| 
| 
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young man, who could make no great preten- 
sions to personal beauty, but was possessed of » 
countenance remarkable for its expression of 
candor and good sense; and she endeavored to 
comply with her father's wish, ani show the 
stranger some attentigns; but it was not easy 
for her to do so. 

“For several days she could not divert her 
thoughts from her, husband, from whom she 
heard nothing; the more she reflected, the more 
unaccountable seemed his appearance on the 
night of their marriage ; and the suspicion would 
sometimes flash across her mind that he had, in 


some way, deceived her. She would not enter- 
tain the thought, however, for a moment; she 
chose rather to remember the words, uttered in 
such a deep tone—‘ Heaven grant that your 
husband msy be worthy of you!'—and yet it 
would return again. 


“ From the deep, sad reveries into which, not- 
withstanding her endeavors to appear cheerful, 
Laura would often fall, the voice of Seville 
would sometimes arouse her. There was some- 


thing in his voice, which she fancied resembled 


that of George Prince; but the conviction would 


force itself on her mind, as she listened to it, 
that the words he uttered were but little like 
those of that gentleman; she could not help 
blushing when she thought how the cant phrases, 


the flippant, senseless words of her husband 


would compare with the high-toned, elegant 
conversation of Seville; and she hoped (how 
bitter was that hope) that he would not return 
till the visit of Seville was ended. 


“The conversation of the gentleman was not 


often particularly addressed to her, nor did his 
readings seem selected for her, ‘but when weeks 
had passed away she found herself listening to 
his voice with a feeling that surprised and 
alarmed her. 

“ Three months had passed, and a great change 
had taken place in Laura. Prince had not re- 
turned, nor had she heard from him since the 
night of the clandestine marriage: if it had not 
been a sin, how she would have wished that she 
might never hear from him again, for she had 
awaked to the terrible fact that she had been 
eelf-deceived-—that she had not loved him! 


“Tt was a calm, bright September evening— 
one of those gentle seasons when onc knows not 
whether to be sad or gay—when joy and sorrow 
seem to have joined hands and laid their blended 
colors on the sky, on the earth, on the human 
soul. Mr. Castleton, his daughter, and their 
guest were sitting by the open windows, gazing 
out into the coming twilight, and listening to 
the note of a bird which had perched on a bough 
overhanging the balcony. Neither bad spoken 
for the last ten minutes, but the old gentleman 
suddenly broke the silence by exclaiming : 


“¢ And so you are determined to leave us to- 
morrow, Seville !’ 

“ ¢ Yes, sir, to-morrow morning!’ returned the 
young man, briefly. 

“ Laura rose to leave the room, but her father 
requested her to stay and give him a song, now 
that he had scared away her pet bird. The young 
lady sat down by her piano, but she seemed to 
find nothing to suit her ; for she tarned over her 
music sheets again and again, without striking 
a note. 

“ Mr. Castleton, tired of waiting for the song, 
at length stepped into the garden, inviting Se- 
ville to follow him ; but the gentleman walked 
only as far as the door, and then he returned 
and stood beside Laura. The young lady, per- 
haps, was not aware of his presence, and she be- 
gan to sing and play a pretty, lively air; but 
before she had completed half the song, her 
voice became strangely husky, and her fingers 
woke the most jarring sounds. 


“Laura, my own dear Laura!’ whispered 
Seville, and his arms were around her form, his 


lips were pressed to her brow. 

“ The lady sprang from her seat. Her cheek 
was white, and her lips quivering; but her look 
was firm, and her voice decidsd, as she exclaim- 
ed, ‘I am a wife! it may bea forgotten, deserted 
one; but still a wife! Farewell, Seville, let me 
never see your face again!’ 

“ ¢ Stay, Laura!’ entreated the gentleman, and 
he placed his hand on the door as che attempted 
to pass from the room. ‘I am aware of your 
marriage—I am acquainted with every circum- 
stance attending it; but are you sure it was 
legal ceremony 

« © Was it not?’ she asked, with a look and 
tone which revealed to Seville all he wished to 
know. 


“*Tt was a legal ceremony ; but stay; it was 
not to George Prince, as he called himself, that 
you gave your hand; Laura, I am your husband! 
here is your gift,’ and he turned about the ring 
she had before observed on his hand, and which 
had appeared to be a plain goli circlet ; for the 
costly stone, had, till now, been concealed by 
the half closed fingers. The ring could not be 
mistaken. ‘And here is our marriage certifi- 
cate. Read it, Laura!’ 

“The lady glanced her eye over it, and the 
name which was coupled wish her own was that 
of George Seville; and her father’s name was 
there too—he had witnessed her marriage. 

“ Laura raised a bewildered, tearful glance to 
his face. ‘ Will you forgive me for the decep- 
tion? he asked; ‘Laura, will you be mine? 
Have I read this dear, ingenuous face aright 


It has told me that you have bitterly repented 
of that fancy for an unworthy being ; that though 
you would respect the tie you believed was bind- 
ing you, that tie was like a fetter of iron, chain- 
ing you to eternal misery. Has it told me that 
your heart has learned to love truly ? that, if it 


might, it would beat responsive to that heart 
which you must of late been knowing throbbed 
only for you? 

“©O, no, no! murmured Laura, ‘my ceun- 
tenance never told you that ; and I did not think 


you cared for me!’ But nevertheless Seville 


believe’ it. 

“ Half an hour after the gentleman spoke of 
her former lover. ‘ John Jones, or George Prince, 
as he called himself while in this village, had 


been for several years a clerk in my father's 


store. For some time before the young man left 
his employ, he was known to be guilty of petty 
thefts ; but my father pitied him, for he was the 
only hope and dependence of aged and infirm 
parents ; and he passed over his offences with 
only a gentle rebuke. His forbearance gave en- 
couragement to the young man to continue his 
dishonest practices, and at length my father was 
robbed of a large sum of money. He doubted 
not who was the thief, and the absconding of 
Jones confirmed his belief; but the efforts which 
were made to find him were ineffectual. 


“*We heard nothing more of the young man 
until I saw him in this vicinity. Your father 
had invited me to visit him, and he had the 
kindness to go out a few miles to meet me. At 
a house where I was waiting for him I saw 
Jones, and recognized him ; that is, I suppose it 
was he, for the young man’s countenance was 
not very familiar to me, as I had been absent 
from home the most of the time he was in my 
father’s employ, and I acquainted your father 
with my suspicions. He was not surprised ; but 
I was very much so, when he told me of the 
young man’s acquaintance with you, dear Lau- 
ra! It was te see you I had taken the journey. 
Ihad asked permission of your father to do so, 
some time before, and he had willingly granted 
my request, but wished I would defer my visit 
for atime. I was now coming at his express 
desire.’ 

“* And my father told you all! How much 
you must have despised me!’ said Laura, hiding 
her blushing face. ‘O, how could he invite you 
to come here to visit me when he knew how 
foolish I was, and how much you must despise 
me! Why did you not return without seeing 
me? 

“Forgive me, my dear Laura! I had some 
thought of doing so,’ said Seville; ‘but your fa- 
ther bade me look on your face, and I should 
never regret that I had attempted to gain your 
love. I have seen you, and I was ready to do 
anything honorable to obtain your regard; and 
when he informed me that you, whom the en- 
couragement of your father, and the sanguine- 
ness of my hopes made me think of almost as 


my promised wife, had consented—for he had 
always perused the letters the young man sent 
you—to a clandestine marriage with Jones, I 
was ready to do anything to save you from the 
power of the base deceiver.’ 

“* Why did not you or my father tell me how 
I was deceived t’ asked Laura. ‘I might have 


been saved then from the committal of that fool- 
ish 

ra, said Seville, ‘would have destroyed your 
respect, but it might not have diminished your 
interest in him, so perverse is fancy—I will not 
say affection, since I cannot believe that you 


ever cherished any love for him—and certainly 
whatever effect a knowledge of the truth might 
have on you, the bearer of the unwelcome news 


must have been regarded by you in a manner I 
should have shrunk from. I was anxious to be- 
come acquainted with you before you were un- 
deceived with regard to the character of Jones; 
but I did not know, till the ceremony was over, 
that our marriage was a legal one. That your 
father, who managed the whole affair, concealed 
even from m2. But we do not regret it now, 
Laura! 

“* And was he there himself? inquired the 
young lady. 

“*Yes, he but counterfeited sleep when you 
went into his chamber to bid him farewell,’ said 
Seville. 

“And Prince—Jones, I mean,’ said Laura, 
blushing as she uttered the name—‘ where is he 
now? 

“*T heard nothing more from the young man, 
after meeting him here, as I told you, in this 
neighborhood, which he quitted (I have learned 
since) within an hour after he had seen me in 
company with your father, until about a month 
ago I learned that he bad been tried and con- 


victed of forgery. He is now in prison!’ 


“And I might have been this man’s wife!’ 
exclaimed Laura, bursting into tears, and hiding 
her face in the bosom of her husband, ‘ what a 
life of misery have you saved me from, dear 
George’ 

._ “And have they never repented of their hasty 


marriage, Aunt Mary? Has not the ghost of 
Mr. John Jones ever crept in to frighten the 
angel of peace away from their hearts ?” 

The lady was about to reply, when the door 
suddenly opened, and cousin Lizzie, with a face 


radiant with beauty and happiness, bounded into 


the room, followed by her husband ; but the ex- 
pression of Aunt Mary’s eyes told me to read, in 
the animated countenance before me, an answer 


to my question. 


> 
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A TOPE).’S EXPEDIENT. 


BY UNCLE TOBY. 


N the good old town of Gloucester, Mass. 
there lived a jolly old fellow, named Dins- 
more, who, we are sorry to say, was a most con- 
firmed toper, and whose utmost ambition seem- 
ed to be to earn just enough money to buy him 
rum enough to get completely boozy on; and in 
this state he kept himself pickled most of the 
time. Namerous are the ingenious tricks to 
which old Dinsmore rescrted to enable him to 
obtain his occasional horn of New England 
rum, when his charge ran low, and there was 
no shot in the locker. 


One Saturday night Dinsmore found himself 
pretty much in this condition. He had spent 
every cent he possessed; and as for trust, the 
grocer had long ago refused to give him the 
least credit. Whatwas to be done? The long 
Sabbath day was before him—he must provide 
for it somehow. In this frame of mind old 
Dinsmore puzzled his brain for an expedient, 
until at last he hit upon one. 


Going to the dilapidated shanty he called his 
home, he produced a half gallon jug; and this 
he filled Aalf {ull of water, and corking it up, 
went down to the grocery store and called for a 
quart of rum. 

“ A quart, Dinsmore,” asked the grocer. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Hadn't ye better have the jug filled ?” 

“No; hand us over a quart—it’s all I can pay 
for.” 

Dinsmore put the jug on the counter and ad- 
justed the tunnel, and the grocer poured into the 
jug a quart of good fourth proof ram. 

“You haven't paid for it,” said the grocer, 
seeing Dinsmore preparing to depart, 

“0,1 forgot that,” said the toper, feeling in 
his pocket. “I declare I've lost my money !— 
haven't got a cent!” 

“Just hand me up that jug, then,” said the 


grocer. 

“Now don’t fret about it,” said the toper, 
soothingly. 

“Hand it up, I say,” continued the shop- 
keeper, growing red in the face. 

“ Well, I will; but don’t fret. You give me a 
quart, didn’t ye ?” and as he said so he gave the 
jug a good shaking! 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, hold your measure, and I'll pour it 
back again. You don’t suppose I want to steal 


your liquor, do ye ?” 
“ Why, no; but it’s precious near it,” said the 


grocer, taking back the quart measure once 
more full, and replacing it at the bung of the 
cask. 

“I hope you are satisfied,” said Dinsmore, 
walking off with a quart of half and half in his 
jog! 

Bat this was only one of Dinsmore's expedi- 
ents. It is true that he had rather a simple 
though honest fellow to deal with in the shape 
of a country grocer, or else he would not have 
got on so easily in his cunning deceptions. 

One day Dinsmore was teriible thirsty, not a 
cent in his pocket, and no one would trust him. 
What should he do’—that was the question. 
So after ruminating for a while, he jumped up 
from the rough bench in front of the store and 
walkiog boldly in, said : 

“ Give me a dozen crackers.” 

“Crackers,” repeated the grocer, somewhat 
surprised to hear Dinsmore call for anything 
but rum. 

Yes.” 

“ Here’s a dozen,” said the store keeper, push- 
ing them towards his customer, on the counter. 

“ Hold on,” said the toper, “I'll take a drink 
instead.” 

The accommodating grocer took back the 
crackers with an idea that Dinsmore was coming 
hack to his senses, which he thought he must 


have lost to call for anything else but spirit, and 


passed out the gin as desired, and which Dins- 
more eagerly swallowed, smacking his lips with 
infinite gusto after his full horn. 

“ Six cents,” said the grocer, demanding his 
pay. 

“Six cents! What do you mean by that?” 
said Dinsmore. 

““ Why, the pay for the gin,” said the surprised 
vender. 

“The gin! I gave you back the crackers for 
that!” said Dinsmore. ; 

“So you did,” said the simple grocer, a little 
puzzled. 

“ Then, what are you talking about 2” 

“Why, you didn’t pay me for the crackers, 
either.” 

“Well, I didn’t eat the crackers, did I?” 
asked Dinsmore, with considerable empressement 

“No, that’s a fact,” said the puzzled grocer, 
thoughtfully, and with a sort of indistinct idea 
that he was cheated, yet without sufficient brains 
to solve the simple problem. 

In the meantime Dinsmore, with much assum- 
ed indignation, declared, as he left the store, 
that he had no ides of paying for the crackers 
when he hadn't had ’em! 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
WHITHER? 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


AA 


Who shall tell thee? who shall tell thee 
Whither speedeth all our life? 

Who shall tell thee? who shall tell thee 
What the end of this, our strife? 


Who shall tell thee? who shall tell thee 
Whither goes our mortal breath ? 
Who shall tell thee? who shall tell thee 
What the meaning is of death? 

Who shall tell thee? who shall tell thee 
Whither speeds each action done? 
Who shall tell thee? who shall tell thee 

Where may end what is begun? 


Who shall tell thee? who shall tell thee 
Whither yearn our feelings all ? 

Who shall tell thee? who shall tell thee 
When shall break this fleshly thrall? 


Who shall tell thee? who shall tell thee 
Whither all our footsteps tend? 
Who shall tell thee? who shall tell thee 
Where this mystery shall end? 
Riversige, Ct., Dec., 1861. 


ONE. 

One hour lost in the morning by lying in bed 
will put back all the business of the day. 

One hour gained by rising early is worth one 
month of labor in a year. 

Une hole in the fence will ccst ten times as 
much as it will to fix it at once. 

One diseased sheep will spoil a flock. 

One unruly animal will teach all others in 
company bad tricks; and the Bible says, “ One 
sinner destroys much good.” 

One drunkard will keep a family poor, and 
make them saiserable. 

One wife that is always telling how fine her 
neighbor dresses, and how little she can get, 
= look pleasanter if she talks about something 

One husband that is penurious and !szy, and 
deprives his family of necessary comforts, such 
as their neighbors enjoy, is mot as desirable a 
husband as he ought to be — Mansfield Herald. 
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CHINESE MILITARY OFFICERS. 


CHINESE MILITARY OFFICERS. 
The picture presented herewith is too charac- 
teristic to require much description from us. It 
represents a group of Chinese military officers, 
whose aldermanic proportions give token of 
good cheer and little service. Bravery, we be- 
lieve, is not considered &s necessarily a compo- 
nent part of the Chinese soldier ; his most desir- 
able qualifications being those which will enable 
him to turn somersets, make great noises before 
the enemy, and to run away swiftly when threat- 
ened with defeat! The gentlemen in the pic- 
ture before us hardly possess these requisites, if 
we may judge by ordinary rules and deductions. 
Their weapons are as original as their tactics 
are groterque and nonsensical. A corporal’s 
guard of Americans could thrash a regiment of 
them and make mere fun of it. 


VORACITY OF THE DRAGON-FLY. 
The dragon fly will live for days without its 


| head; and if, instead of its head, the abdomen 


be taken away, it seems to feel no material in- 
jury. It is of a most voracious nature, and has 
been known to feed under the following extra- 
ordinary circumstances: A gentleman being en- 
gaged in collecting insects, caught a specimen 
of the common dragon-fly, which he fastened 
down in his collecting-box with a large a. 
thrust through its thorax, when. to bis astonish- 
ment, be observed the dragon fly held in its for- 
ceps a fly, which was still struggling for liberty. 
This it soon devoured without any s'gns of pain, 
seeming wholly unconscious of its own unpleas- 
ant situation, b:ing still secured by the pin be- 
fore named toa piece of cork. When the fly 
was devoured, the insect began to flatter, and 
made several attempts io regain its liberty. The 
gentleman greatly surprised at this incident, 
and williag to improve the experiment still 
farther, caught enother fly, which he offered to 
it. This was eagerly seized and devoured with 
greediness, and when its meal was finirhed, it 
began to flutter as before. Jt certainly is not 
derogating from the benevolence of the works 
of Providence to conceive it probable that it 


| has, with infinite wisdem, withheld from some 
| of the lower classes of animals that degree of 


sensation so abundantly dispensed to others fill- 
ing the higher ranks of creation, as, from the 
habits necessarily entailed upon them, they are 
more likely to encounter accidents that tend to 
mutilate than other individuals of higher powers 
of sensation—Zhompson’s Passion for Animals. 


EMPEROR NAPOLEON’S SWORD. 


EMPEROR NAPOLEON'S SWORD. 

This interesting relic of the Emperor, a rep- 
resentation of which is given herewith, is pre- 
served in the magnificent collection of arms 
in the north corridor at Windsor Castle. The 
hilt and guard of the sword are of or-molu, 
beautifully chased, the style of ornamentation 
being in the classic taste which arose after the 
first Revolution : the head of Medusa, the thun- 
derbolts of Japiter, figures of Neptune, &c., being 
amongst the enrichments. The blade is en- 
graved for a short way below the hilt, and gilded, 
and a small shield formed partis blue. The 
scabbard is of black leather, the chape, &c. being 
of or-molu. A sword similar in character to this, 
is, we believe, in the possession of the Duke of 
Wellington, and it was taken at Waterloo. 


VALPARAISO. 

The picture which we give below is that rep- 
resenting the principal seaport of Chili. Its 
present population will not vary far from fifteen 
thousand. It consists principally of a straggling 
long street, or rather terrace—for it is built only 
on ore side, with some narrow and inconvenient 
thoroughfares running out of it. The earth- 
quake of 1822 left the city in ruins, from which 
it has hardly yet recovered. The Bay of Val- 
paraiso is open to the north, but is sheltered by 
heights on all other sides, and affords excellent 
anchorage. There are generally a large number 
of English and American vessels here at all 
times. The harbor is defended by the castle 
and two forts, and by still another fort more in- 
land and which commands the bay. There is 


no mole or wharf, so that everything has to be 
landed by boats from the ships that put in here. 


At present, Valparaiso is quite a bustling sea- 
port. 


Wonders in human skill will never cease. 
A bigger bridge than was ever yet constructed, 
is now contemplated to cross the Severn, and 
connect Monmonthshire and South Wales with 
Bristol and the west of England. It is to be of 
granite, 140 feet wide, with arches of 324 feet 
span, and 120 feet above the highest spring tides, 
so that the largest ships will be able to sail un- 
der. On each side of the bridge will be shops, 
the rent of which will pay a good part of the 
interest on the cost. There will be room for a 
double railroad track and a carrisge road, be- 
sides covered colonnades for foot passengers — 
English paper. 
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We shall present a very beautifal and original picture 
representing Kossuth att-nded by the Spirivs of @reedom 
and History, and the Guardian Genus of Hungary, with 
his own good angel calmly bearing him through space to 


A fall length likeness of Madame Kossuth will also be 
ted, being a very accurate picture, taken from a 
pe. 


ty 
A faithful re; ntation of a Hungarian Noble, and a so 

of a Peasant of the same country. 
A view of the posed Submarine Railway between 
d and Freuee, now tn contemplation in the city of 


An original and besutiful engraving will be given, repre- 
senting the Arrival of Korsuth at New York, in the steam- 
er Vanderbilt, as she app-ared passing Uastle William, on 
Governor’s Island, in New York harbor. 

Also the Entrance of the noble Hungarian and Suite on 
to the Battery from Castle Garden. 

Kossuth and the attendant Cortege as they-entered the 
Park, New York, at the eastern gate under a triumphal 


A view of the brilliant Torchlight Procession and Sere- 
nade in front of the Irving Hone, given in bonor of the 
eloquent Hungarian and bis fellow exiles, presenting the 
hovei with all its regalia. 


A fine and accurate view of Hungarian Officers and Sol- 
regular 


diers of the national army. 
Also a like engraving representing Austrian Officers and 
Soldiers of the na’ service. 


A grand Christmas Scene, covering a fall page of the 
Companion, will be given. A ctaracteristic and timely 
picture, representing tris holiday as observed in town and 
country, with appropriate sarrounJings 


Tux Sooner THE BetTeER—A correspon- 
deat of the Leipzic Gazette, from Vienna, writes : 
“The Austrian Charge d’Affaires at Washing- 
ton is empowered to depart immediately, if, as 
it is said, the arrival of Kossuth in America 
shoald be accompanied by any official participa- 
tion of the President, or Federal government. 
The passports of the American representative 
at Vienna would then also be ready for him.” 


New Heap.—We have a very beautiful new 
head engraving for the commencement of the 
pew volume, on the first of January. It will be 
light, graceful and artistic, and far superior to 
aay heading we have yet presented to our many 
readers. 


Cariton or —The new Capitol 
of the State of Tennessee will be one of the 
most magnificent buildings of the kind in the 
United States. It is built of polished limestone 
rock, upon a hill, giving a most extensive view 
of the surrounding country. 


@usason’s ProrontaL Dnawine-Room Companton stands 
at the head of newspaper enterprise. it ts not only unex- 
celled for typogrephical beauty, but it farnishes « larger 
quantity of good reading than any other paper exvant. 
Pub ished by F. Gleason, Boston, Ms , at $3 per annum.— 
Sullivan Co. Democrat. 


Sioniricant.—The City Hotel on Front 
street, Sacramento, which once rented for $5000 
per month, has recently been let for as many 
hundreds per month. 


Desrotism.—A letter from Havana, in the 
Picayune, says that the Picayune, Delta and 
New York Herald has been interdicted in the 
island of Cuba. 


lady attempt- 
ed 00 give a couple of concerts in Boston lately, 
but such attempts we Bover witnessed before ! 


THE GOVERNOR OF HUNGARY. 

The arrival of Kossuth in this country is an 
event of historical importance. His reception 
here is not a mere act of courtesy and fraternal 
feeling to an illustrious exile, destined to be re- 
membered only by the parties interchanging the 
words of welccme and thanks, and to be forgot- 
ten by the rest of the world immediately, as a 
mere local occurrence; it is something more 
than this; it is a demonstration affecting the 
destinies of the world. Kossuth comes not 
among us fallen and subdued ; he has been un- 
fortunate, it is true; but he is one of those rare 
minds that shine the brighter from the darkness 
that surrounds, as a star is more brilliant at mid- 
night. The very source of his present troubles 
arises from a glorious trait of character—the 
absence of peisonal ambition—of all petty jeal- 
ousy and selfishness... It was this that indaced 
him to commit the sword to the hands of Georgey 
—the Benedict Arnold of Hungary—the once 
loved and now accursed of the noble Magyars, 
whom, like a second Judas Iscariot, he sold for 
thirty pieces of silver to the abhorred enemies 
of their race. . 

It is impossible not to regard Louis Kossuth 
as the leading spirit of the age, for he is in every 
respect a remarkable man. It was little, com- 
paratively, to become the master spirit of his 
native land, but to be recognized as the champion 
of universal freedom, to awaken the noblest 
aspirations of humanity, the most patriotic en- 
thusiqgsm, the most fervid sympathy in foreign 
lands, in the midst of populations remarkable 
for coldness of temperament, is a triumph only 
reserved for the very highest genius, and the 
utmost purity of soul. 

Many persons have viewed the advent of Kos- 
suth upon our shores with dismay; and some 
papers have been over-anxious and ready to 
criticise his every expression, and to impugn 
his motives. They seem to fear that his soul- 
stirring addresses will awaken among us a fiery 
and Quixotic spirit that will work for evil to 
individuals and the nation. We do not share 
these fears ; we know too well that the generous 
aspirations and the fiery valor of our countrymen 
are tempered by sound sense and clear intelli- 
gence; that they undertake nothing which is 
not justifiable by reason and morality, and which 
they have not the ability to accomplish. 

Kossuth may not aecomplish all that he pro- 
poses to himself, in visiting this country ; but we 
feel satisfied that he will accomplish enough to 
assure the fature independence of his native land. 
Money, the “sinews of war,” will be poured 
abondantly into his hands, and if he requires 
men, that there are enough generous spirits 
among us willing to expatriate themselves, if 
necessary, for the sake of conveying to the strug- 
gling Hungarians the same kind of aid which 
the nvble hearted sons of France afforded us in 
the hour of our need, we cannot doubt. 

A few regiments of American riflemen, with 
Colt’s formidable weapons in their hands, might 
not come amiss in the fierce struggle between 
despotism and republicanism, which the coming 
year is sure to witness on the battle fields of 
Europe. 


A Re.tio—A posthumous penknife is de- 
scribed by the Cincinnati Enquirer. It was 
made by a Mackinaw Indian. ‘Ihe bone on 
one side of the handle was from the thigh of an 
Indian, and that on the other from the thigh of 
an English soldier. The blade was part of a 
sword taken from a Frenchman in the Freuch 
and Indian war. 


Sap.—Elsey A. Huxford, aged 15 years, a 
pupil of Miss Wells's boarding school, a+ Pitts- 
field, committed suicide recently by drowning 
herself. 


Hon. Cuarntes Sumyer—This gentleman 
has done himself much credit by the stand he 
has taken ia relation to Kossuth, in Congress. 


_ Harrmvess—He who has good health is 
young: he is rich who owes nothing: and he is 
happy who takes a good newspaper. 


Harp To re1on.— Indifference is, of all dis 
positions of the mind, the hardest to feign. 


Verr is sometimes a great 
tax upon sincerity. 


‘811x.—The masufecture of silk was begun 
in Paris in 1596. 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Having received numerous requests from vari- 
ous sources, among our subscribers at a distance, 
that we would give the portraits of the publisher, 
editor and contributors to our paper, we have 
concluded to comply with this request, that we 
may please, as far as in our power, all of our 
friends. We shall therefore give in No. 1, of the 
new volume, accurate likenesses of the publisher, 
editor, and of a dozen or twenty of our best con- 
tributors. We are constantly in the receipt of 
such letters as the following: 


Mr. Elitor :—I have been a reader of your excell-nt pa- 
per, entitled the‘ Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.” 
for about five months, and have been exceedingly amused 
apd witb its illustrations and readiug matter, 
and think it well worthy the patronage of a reading pubd- 
lic. Especisily am I interested with its port-aits 
meat and distinguisoed men some cf whom I have seen 
and know them to be very accurate ; and now. Mr. Editor, 
have not doubt bat that the nume:ous subscribers to 
this elegant sheet would be highty gratifi:d to see a por- 
trait of its gentiemanly propricwr. Mr #. Gleason. I, fr 
one, shoaid be pieased to see it. Shall we have it soon in 

one of the “ Companions ?”’ 
Respectfully yours, 


Bast Wears, N. H. 
FP. Guzason— Dear Sir: Cannot you give us portraits of 
some of your contributors, in ‘he Uompanion. You have 
a@ ‘rare galaxy’ of authors and authoresses about you, 
with whom the many readers and admirers of the dom: 
and Flag would like 10 become better acquainted. 
you much success, I subscribe myself with much 

respect, Yours, &c. 


A BOUND VOLUME. 

One more number of the Companion will 
complete the volume for the present year. We 
have had a very beautifal title page engraved, 
and a perfect index prepared of the contents, 
which will be added to all bound sets. Those 
of our subscribers who have kept their regular 
files, can have them bound, by handing them in 
to our office, for perhaps half what others would 
charge them, as we have our own bindery, and 
shall furnish the volume of the Pictorial in gilt 
back and edges, with ornamented sides, and in 
perfect style. Those persons who wish to com- 
plete their files by supplying missing numbers, 
can always do so at any of the periodical depots 
throughout the country, at six cents per number. 
In next week’s number we shall be able to state 
at what rate we will bind the Pictorial, and more 
fully explain our terms of exchange between 
returned files and bound sets of the paper. 


ONE NUMBER MORE. 

One number more will end the present vol- 
ume of the Pictorial, and our subscribers are 
reminded that we discontinue all papers at the 
expiration of the time paid for, our terms be- 
ing strictly in advance. Our new volume will 
be a vast improvement on the present one, finer 
paper, better engravings, new type, and increased 
efforts to please. Send in your subscriptions, 
then, in season for number one, and then keep 
your files complete. In future, a volume will 
comprise twenty-six numbers, each six months. 
The present volume has been run on to the end 
of the year in order to commence in future regu- 
larly on the first of January and first of July 
each successive volume. 


FACILITY OF COMPOSITION. 

Sir Walter Scott composed with yreat facibiny, 
and was so borneor harried along, that his brain 
resembled a high pressure engine, the steam of 
which was perpetually up every time he entered 
his study, and lifted a pen. Latterly he dicta- 
ted, and we have heard his amanuensis say that 
he paced the apartment under great emotion, 
and appeared more like a rapt seer than an or- 
dinary mortal, while composing the celebrated 
dialogue between the Templar and the fair 
Rebecca. 


Guxason’s ProrortaL Drawina-Reom Companron still 
continues to greet us with its weekly visits This is the 
cheapest and most magouidcent in the world. 
How so much literary and other matter and so many 
splendid engrevings can be furnished. weekly, for the 
swall sum of $3 per annum, is @ m)s‘ery to us, unless the 
pubiisher is r- warded by an immense circulation A new 
Volume commences on the first of January. when there 
are stili farther improvements to be made which the pub- 
lisher says abal! x:eed, in style of auty and magn’ fi- 
— any thing he has heretofore at.em pted.— Union Co. 


Axtt Wies —The Rassian Emperor has pub- 
lished a ukas», ordering the Jewesses to wear 
their own hair, and prohibiting the use of wigs. 
Consideriog that this race has the finest hair in 
the world, the imperial edict would seem scarcely 
necessary. 


Sructe —The average stock of bullion held 
by the Bank of Bogland in both departments 
during the month, ending the Ist of November, 
was £15,156,756. 


jec5cs$s$ 0 0000 00 0 00 eer 
In this city, by Rev. Mr. Stow, Mr John A. Palmer to 
Mies Phebe Carnes. 

By Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. George P. French to Mies Ade- 
laide Demerest. 

By Rev. Mr. 8 reeter, Mr. Wm H. Harrington to Mies 
Ano Leovar@. 

At Koxbur:. by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. Geo. B. Faunce 
to Miss Abby J Tren 

At Chariestown. by Rev Mr Badington Mr. 8. 0. 
Wheeler to Mire Jane B. Gould, of »xcroft, Me. 

At Newbary port. Mr. Johu C. Smith, of West Newbury, 
to Mixs Uy dia 4 

At Portiand Me., by Rev Mr. Freeman Mr. Charles F. 
Barn-tt to Mias Fanny B Brown, of 8t. John. N. B. 

At Kiimanock, Mo, Mr. Z.chariah J. Snow to Miss 
Mary B Lovwjoy. 

At Townend. Vt.. by Rev. Mr Sletcher, Mr. Francis 
Jones, of Boston, to Miss Julia A. Fletcher. 


SITS 
In this city. Mr. Armania Gilmore, 34; Capt. Jabez 
Smith of Newton, 78; Mrs A*igail Whippen. 56; Mr. Jo- 
sep” Dorr, 62; Mr. Sidney 3. Harris, 43. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Poilip 8. Clement, 37; Lyman W., 
youngest cbild of Mr. Eiward Misselley, 3 mos. 
=. Coarles L , only child of Mr. Charles E. 

jot, 1. 

At Salem. Henry G , only son of Hon. J. C. Perkins, 5. 

At Newburyport, suddenly, Capt. Thomas A. Smith, of 
brig Corinth, 54 

At Newbury, Mrs. Judith D, wife of Mr. George Ad- 


a, 58. 

At West Newbury, Miss Vienna M. Plummer, 27; Mr. 
Moses A. Emery, 22. 

At New Bedford. Mr. Philip D., som of the late Philip 
Hathaway, Eq . of Or io. 

At Portiand, Me ; Mr. Charles H. Quimby, 21. 

At Welshfeld: Ohio, Miss Biizabeth G.. daughter of the 
late Mr. Jacob Welsh. formerly of Boston, 64. 


SPLENGIO PICTORIAL, 
LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this Paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melinge of 
notable events of the day Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artista, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a psper en- 
tirely — in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known wold, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine portraits of every noted 
character in the world, male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with 
Bumerous specimens from the animal kingdom, the birds 
of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is printed on the 
finest of paper, and with a font of beautiful brevier type of 
the most modern style, manufactured expressly for it, pre- 

ting in ite ical execution an elegant speciinen of 
art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty- our équere 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and il- 
lustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miseellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding ell 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the o®ject is to 
make the paper loved, respected and sought after for its 
combined excellences. 


TERMS:---Invariably in Advance. 


subscriber, four montha, 31 00 
2eubecribers, “ 
4 “ “ 9 00 
8 16 v0 
16 28 00 


I~ One cvpy of the FLae or ovr Union, and one copy 
the PicrogiaL Daawine-Room CoMPANION, one year, 
© «© « 940 


Subscribers or postmasters are 
on the above terms. 

(G Though these two journals emanate from the same 
establishment, stil! not one line will appear in one that has 
been published in the other, thus affording to those per- 
sons who take both papers, an immense variety of interest- 
ing reading. 

The Drawina-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout 
country, and of newsmen, at six cents per single copy. 


Published every b 
’@LEason, Bostom, Mass. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


8. FRENCH, 161 Nassau, corner of ce 8t., New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, hia. 

BURG TAYLOR & Co., 4 and 5 Ni 8t., Baltimore. 
EDWwa & COMPANY, 115 Main Street, Cincinnati. 

J. A. BOYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

B.K WOODWARD, corner 4th & Chesnut Sts., St. Leuis 


quested to act #s agents, 


Sudsoripttons received as sither of the above places. 
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‘CLEASON S PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOR COMPANION. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 


A ROMANCE ON SHIPBOARD. 
FROM THE FRENCE. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


HE first steamer which crossed from Havre 

to New York was the scene of the follow- 

ing story related by a passenger, as we stood to- 

gether on the quay at Havre to witness the land- 
ing of his companions. 

“There,” said he, “are the actors in my 
drama.” He pointed out to me a little old 
Frenchman, beardless, bald, pimpled, petulant, 
talkative; then a tall Spaniard, solemn and 
stiff, decorated with five or six orders, speaking 
only in monosyllables, looking only stealthily, 
watching each as a dangerous enemy, stopping 
cautiously as if among precipices—a genuine 
diplomatic manikin of the ancient regime; then, 
a superb and charming cavalier, a model of ele- 
gance, politeness and English coolness ; finally, 
a young girl of twenty-two, a lovely and piquant 
brunette, of an amiable and distinguished coun- 
tenance, slender form, and who struck me at 
once by her extraordinary resemblance to the 
queen of Portugal. 

“Ts it not striking?” whispered my friend, 
who guessed my thoughts and gravely made a 
sign of silence. 

“It is then Queen Donna Maria travelling 
incognito ?” said I. 

“ Hush !” said the traveller again ; “ look well 
at those poor persons and listen. 

“On our passage going and coming, these 
three men and that young girl were my com- 
panions. The Spaniard and Englishman occu- 
pied the first cabin, with the titles of Count Pe- 
dro de Velarez, envoy from Spain, and Sir 
George La Renzie, baronet. The provincial 
comedian and the young lady who passed for 
his daughter, modestly took places in the second 
cabin, under the names of M Timothy and 
Mdille. Maria Laurencon. 

“ Everybody noticed something mysterious in 
these two personages. Familiar to boldness 
with the most aristocratic among the passengers 
—borzowing cigars from the baronet, striking 
the Spaniard on the shoulder, giving his arm to 
all the officers and speaking condescendingly to 
the crew, father Timothy was devoted in his 
attentions and slavish in his respect for the 
slightest caprices of his daughter, whom he 
sometimes called “ Your Majesty.” Gaily resign- 
ing himself to the privations of the second class 
passengers, he secretly suffered to see Maria 
among them, and desired for her the cabins and 
state-rooms of the first class. So she appeared 
all day in a silk dress, lace bonnet, and cash- 
mere shawl, while he displayed his faded and 
pieced theatrical wardrobe. His chief pleasure 
was to sec the most elegant passengers quit the 
cabin to admire the perfections, irresistible grace 
and sparkling wit of Maria. Charming indeed, 
to the last degree, a woman of fashion and of 
principle, she seemed the queen of the boat; 
and her father, intoxicated with joy, gave him- 
self up to the most lively buffoonery. 

“His chief amusement was to play comedies 
and to introduce dramatic fictions under the 
form of surprises among the scenes of real life, 
and his triumph consisted in creating a moment 
of illusion by his gestures and manners. He 
would approach a mother, and with three low 
bows ask the hand of her daughter in marriage. 
He would throw himself on his knees before a 
coquette, and make a most passionate declara- 


_, tion. He would provoke the officers to duels, 


stop a whist-player, and confound him by cry- 
ing, thief! And when his interlocutor fell into 
the snare, Father Laurencon would exclaim 
with a loud laugh, ‘How well it was played! 
How natural it was! And yet with such talents 
I have been hissed for thirty years. But here,’ 
he would add, pointing proudly to his daughter, 
‘is my avenger. The American senators will 
draw her in her carriage, as they did Fanny 
Elssler, when they hear her sing La Favorita— 
and when she has a carriage!’ 


“Maria was indeed going to New York as a 
cantatrice ; such was at least apparently the ob- 
ject of her voyage, but another was soon sus- 
pected. 

“Qa the morning of our departure, an un- 
known personage had delivered to the captain 
a sealed letter, requesting him not 10 open it 
until he should be at sea some days after. 


“The captain opened it on the fourth day, 
and found these words : 


“* The queen of Portugal has secretly left Lis- 
bon and is about to embark in France for Amer- 
ica. If she is on board your boat, sir, endeavor 
to surround her, notwithstanding her incognito, 
with the comforts her position merits. 

‘A or Hur Maszsrr. 

‘P. 8. Here is a description of the queen 
and the person accompanying her.’ 


“ And the two portraits indicated, beyond a 
doubt, M. and Mdile. Laurencon! 

“The captain, a prudent man, consulted M. 
de Valerez, who had twice seen Donna Maria. 

“Remembering the word majesty, let fall by 
Laurencon, and already struck by the resem- 
blance remarked by all who had seen the por- 
trait of the queen of Portugal, Count Pedro, de- 
spite his constitutional gravity, almost fainted, 
and declared that Mdlle. Laurencon was posi- 
tively Donna Maria. 

“From a simple envoy of Spain to America, 
he immediately saw himself master of the desti- 
nies of the peninsula—restoring a throne, quell- 
ing a revolution, re-establishing European equi- 
librium, raising himself to a level with Riche- 
lieu, Pombal and Talleyrand. The profession, 
the humility and the sallies of the soi disant 
actor were only a comedy admirably played to 
disguise the fagitive queen. Everything seemed 
to confirm the anonymous letter—the bloody 
emeutes at Lisbon, the civil war, foreign interven- 
tion, the unaccountable distinction of the pre- 
tended cantatrice, the unheard of respect of him 
who passed fcr her father, and even the name of 
Maria, retained through forgetfulness, dignity 
or fear ef confusion. In short, M. de Valerez 
undertook the part which the captain hesitated 
to assume; and would share the responsibility 
with none other that the success might be his 
only, to honor the queen incognito until reach- 
ing New York, then to take off her mask and 
restore her to l’ortugal. Such was his chivalric 
and infallible plan. 

“The next day Mdlle. Maria was removed, 
under a skillfal pretext, from the humble for- 
ward cabin to the luxurious state-rooms of the 
after cabin, and received from the captain, em- 
ployees and servants, but especially from the 
count, the most inexplicable honors and atien- 
tions—all at the expense of M. de Velarez, who 
could not have more entirely manifested his 
conviction. 

“ Everybody inquired into the signification of 
this mystery, and no one seemed more astonish- 
ed than the cantatrice herself. Her father alone, 
another mystery, accepted naturally her new 
position, allowing her to sleep on silk and eat 
in silver, as if she had done nothing else all her 
life; and remaining himself in the forward 
cabin, notwithstanding all the urgency of the 
Spanish grandee, so that the latter exclaimed in 
his turn: ‘ How well it is acted! How natural!’ 

“Each day an invisible hand raised the poor 
artiste to higher dignities. The richest state- 
room fell to her share, the place of honor at ta- 
ble, the best furniture, the choicest dishes, bou- 
quets in the morning and serengdes at evening. 
And her naive surprise, her modest refusals, her 
confused thanks, were replied to with discreet 
and profound smiles, new services and new at- 
tentions. The ship in which she had made so 
humble a debut, had become for her an enchant- 
ed palace, where a thousand fairies anticipated 
her desires, as in the story of Beauty and the 
Beast. She was crowned with the roses of roy- 
alty without being allowed to feel the thorns. 

“* Alas! she has already felt them but too 
much!’ s‘ghed the count in his cravat, with an 
important and penetrating air. 

“One day only he trembled for his great en- 
terprise, at seeing his homage received by Tim- 
othy with an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

“He was also much annoyed by Sir George 
La Renzie, whose fixed and impassible eye de- 
voured Maria in the first as well as the second 
cabin, and who opposed a gloomy jealousy to 
assiduities which were to him the object of sus- 

icion 
Pn The baronet, nevertheless, noticed with in- 
creasing admiration, that the elevation of the 

artiste did but add to her merits and her graces. 
Like diamonds of the first water, the more’ bril- 
liant she shone, the more spotless she seemed ; 
so all the passengers were, like her father, on 
their knees before this idol of perfection. 

“Long live misfortune to form queens!’ 
thought M. de Velarez; ‘instead of a Catherine 
de Medicis, I shall restore to Portugal a Blanche 
of Castile! 

“ At last the Union reached New York and 
the count said: ‘ This is the moment!’ 


“He ram to Maria, fell at her feet, and ex- 
claimed : 

“* Your majesty, I know all! Allow me} to 
save you, and to return you to the throne of 
Portugal !” 

“The astonished artiste hesitated between 
stupefaction, terror and hilarity. The latter 
prevailed, and she laughed so heartily that it 
attracted all the passengers. 

“They thought the Spaniard enamored or 
mad 


“* How well it was played! What a denoue- 
ment!’ exclaimed Laurencon, enthusiastically. 


Then falling in his turn at the feet of the count, | 


and parodying a tirade from the False Demetrius, 
he exclaimed : 

“* Pardon an idolatrous father! My daugh- 
ter was like myself born at Carcassonne, and is 
going to sing cavatinas in New York. She has 
never reigned—but in my heart and at the thea- 
tre. I have given her a royal education, it is 
true; and as she has the virtues and dignity of 
a queen and I have often been told of her re- 
semblance to Donna Maria, I have caused her 
to pass for that interesting and persecuted sov- 
ereign, by means of a letter and seme Your 
Majesties, without the slightest political or 
usurping intentions, but with the sole object of 
procuring for her a pleasant passage, by advanc- 
ing her from the second cabin to the first, which 
was beyond my means. A thousand francs in- 
stead of three hundred and twenty. Excuse me! 
I should have died to have seen this angel for- 
ward with the cooks and sailors. You under- 
stand, gentlemen, the feelings of a father—the 
idea of an old comedian. It is unnecessary to 
say that Maria knew nothing of all this, and 
that she is as innocent as the child changed at 
nurse. Witness her blushes and confusion! It 
is not her fault if she is not queen of all by her 
superiority. In short, Monsieur Count, I will tes- 
tify my gratitude by a box at my daughter's de- 
but, and a snoff-box enriched with diamonds— 
as soon as I shall be myself enriched with 
crowns. Meanwhile, pardon an idolatrous fath- 
er, since he has modestly kept his own place, as 
you have all seen. And acknowledge, that for 
a provincial comedian, this has been tolerably 
well acted.’ 

“ All the judges laughed, and were disarmed, 
excepting Count Pedro. Mortified in his self- 
love and in his ambition, he demanded of the 
comedian his expenses, and would have caused 
him to be arrested, had not Sir George interfered. 

“*By what right? asked the astonished 
Spaniard. 

“* By that of son in-law!’ replied the baronet, 
‘if M. Laurencon will give me Maria.’ 

“What a coup de theatre!’ exclaimed the 
worthy man, with one hand supporting his 
daughter fainting with joy, while with the other 
he pressed that of the chivalric Englishman. 

“ And instead of singing at the opera in New 
York,” concluded my friend, “the charming ar- 
tiste has returned to France to marry M. La 
Renziz. You may jadge how pleasant this re- 
turn voyage was for all, excepting Count Pedro. 

“You see that nothing is wanting to my 
story—not even a moral ; and twoif you please: 
lst, pearls are worth collecting wherever they 
are found; 2d, majesty does not make royalty 
any more than royalty makes majesty.” 

As he finished these words, we heard the 
voice of the old comedian exclaiming again : 

“ Perfectly well acted !’ 

“ That is what I wes about to have said, my 
dear sir!” replied I, smilingly, to the traveller. 

POPERY GONE. 


It is no longer inning to go, but it is al- 
most entirely goue. The most faithful corres- 
pondents on the subject are the priests them- 
selves. The following brief extracts from a 
parish priest's letter in Clonmel, to a Romish 
journal in this city, are most significant. The 
poor priest having stated his case in very pa- 
thetic terms, says:—“ My chapel always over- 
flowed—there is hardly a third of it occupied at 

resent—and the showy gowns and ribbons, and 

ashy kerchiefs have almost disappeared. There 
is, instead, squalor and rags, tottering old age, 
and no children. I really do not know when a 
marriage has been celebrated in my parish—I 
think not more then four in six months—nor 
have there been more, in a population of several 
thousands, than thirteen baptisms. For my own 
part, I regard my fate as settled. I look 
me, and can see nothing but destitution ; and, 
though I am wedded to the country of my birth, 
I must leave it or starve !"—Dublin He 


> 


Let us rather consider what we ought to do 
ourselves, than hearken after the doings of others. 
The stories of our neighbor’s errors tend but lit- 
tle to the reformation of our own. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
HOME AND ITS BLESSINGS. 


BY W. G. DE Ganis. 


Returning from our daily labor, 
How sweet to think of joys in view; 
Of home, and every bappy favor 
That loved ones round our lives will strew. 
°T is then we feel that home has comforts 
To cheer the weary and the worn; 
An life, in fact and trath, has some sports 
To make our troubles thus look shorn. 


Yes, home, thou art the blest receiver, 
That fills our nature with a)) praise; 
For oft we’d be an unbeliever, 

Were ’t not that thou, in many ways, 
Hast taught us that thou art an earnest 
Of joyfal * home atove the skies ;” 

And thus it is thou to us learnest 
The way in which our pathway lies. 


Then let onr rpirits rise in gladness, 
For home is here and far above, 
Where angels have dispelled all sadness 
In one united band of love. 
O happy, happy home of mortals, 
On earth and even in glad heaven ; 
Whenever thou dost ope thy portals, 
May’st be to our souls a “ leaven.” 
Louisville, Ky., Dee., 1851. 


OUT-OF-DOOR EXERCISE. 


Onur eyes have just now fallen upon a passage 
in Mr. ‘Grecley’s last letter from Europe, in 
which he speaks of the appearance of the Eng- 
lish women, and commends, with a little more 
than his usual ardor of expression, their perfec- 
tion of figure. He attributes this, and very just- 
ly, to the English lady's babit of out-of-door ex- 
ercise. We had thought that this fact was well 
known; that it was known years ago, and that 
our fair countrywomen would catch a hint from 
it, that would throw color into their checks and 
falness into their forms. And yet, sadly enough 
our ladies still coop themselves in their heated 
rooms, until their faces are like lilies, and their 
figures—like lily stems. We have alluded to 
the matter now, not for the sake of pointing a 
satire surely, but for the sake of asking thore 
one or two ode thousand ladies, who every 
month light our pages with their looks, if they 
do indeed prize a little unnatural pearliness «f 
hue and delicacy of complexion, beyond that 
ruddy flush of health (the very tempter of a 
kiss!) and that full development of figure, which 
ali the poets, from Homer down, have made one 
of the chiefest beauties of a woman? If not, let 
them meke of themselves horsewomen ; or, ba- 
ting that, let them make acquaintance with the 
sunrise ; let them pick flowers with the dew upon 
them; let them study music of nature’s own 
orchestra. Valgarity is not essential to health ; 
and a lithe, classic figure does not grow in hot- 
houses. For ourselves, we incline heartily to the 
belief, that if American women have a wish to 
add to the respect, the admiration, the love, and 
(if need be) the fear of the men, they will find 
an easier road toward that gain, in a little vigor- 
ous out-of door exercise and a uniform attention 
to the great essentials of health, than in any new- 
fanzled costumes, or loudly-applauded “ rights.” 
—Harper's Magazine. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
THE BEAOUN LIGHT. 


BY ELIZA FRANCSS MORIARTY. 


See the lone light in the distance gleaming! 
Far through the murkness cheerly streaming ; 
The golden flashes flit o’er the sea, 

Gilding a bright path, my bark, for thee. 

Blow, storm winds, blow, we fear no danger 
While the beacon gleams for the weary ranger. 


Though the rolling clouds are grimly scowling, 
And the mighty winds are wildly howling ; 
And the mad waves leap in wild commotion, 
And pale with wrath is the heaving ocean. 
Blow, storm winds, blow, we fear no danger 
While the beacon gleams for the weary ranger. 


Now our bark spreads wide her snowy pinions, 
And files from the storm-king’s dread dominions ; 
And the mariner's prayers wing up from his breast 
As ehe anchors safe in her ocean net. 
Blow, storm winds, blow, we fear no danger, 
The beacon has guided the weary ranger. 

Boston, December, 1851. 


GREAT MEN. 


Among the early risers we encountered near 
the market-place, on the avenue, this zornion 
were one Daniel Webster and one Winfi d 
Scott. The most favorable time for a pleasant 
how-do you-do with an old gentleman by the 
name of Henry Clay, during his occasional 
visits to this city, is at sunrise in the morning, 
in the same vicinity. The oe of greatness 
is thought to be congenial with some men; but 
energy, resolution, perseverance and ind , 
may possibly have something to do with a man 
destiny Washington Telegraph. 
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The spider’s most attenuated thread 
Is cord—is cable—to inan’s tender tie 
On earthly bliss; it breaks at every PU Runs 


CLEAGON'S PICTORIM DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


VOLUME SEOOND. 

We shall commence the second volume of the 
Drawing-Room Pictorial on the first of January, 
in a style of beauty and magnificence far beyond 
anything that we have heretofore attempted. 
We have been engaged for some months in per- 
fecting our designs, and have nearly brought 
them to completion. In the first place, the 
Companion will be printed on the finest of satin- 
surface paper throughout the year, manufactured 
exp.essly for us, and to be always of the same 
quality. This will be a most importaut im- 
provement. In addition to thls, we have es- 
tablished our own electrotype foundry, and shall 
electrotype every number of our paper, en- 
gravings, letter-press and all, from the first of 
January of the coming year—a piece of enter- 
prise never before attempted. This will give us 
a copper-plate surface from which to work our en- 
tire paper; and steel engraving itself cannot 
surpass the fineness and effect of this beautiful 
work. It has required some experiment and 
great outlay to perfect these plans ; but now that 
we have the experience, and have obtained the 
services of some of the best European and 
American artists in the various departments of 
art, we shall challenge the admiration of the 
public with the result in volume second. 

We have demonstrated to the public the ac- 
tual value of a pictorial sheet, both as a record 
of current events and a book of reference, when 
bound. We have shown them what we could 
produce at the outset, and now we shall show 
them what can be done, aided by our large ex- 
perience and the abundant patronage bestowed 
upon our efforts We shall not only continue to 
give views of every event and locality of inter- 
est, but we have engaged artists in all parte of 
Earope and America to transmit to us designs 
and drawings of all that can interest, instruct 
and amuse; and our second volume will also 
contain views of every large town and city in 
this country and European marts of note and 
celebrity. In short, the pictorial department of 
the paper will be on the same plan as heretofore, 
save that we shall improve largely on the past, 
both in the artistic character of the engravings 
and the printing. . 

We shall continue to give the same large 
amount of original matter from the pens of the 
best American writers; and the same strict re- 
gard will be had for the high literary tone of the 
paper, and the christian spirit and unexception- 
able morals it inculcates. In short, volume sec- 
ond will be a vast improvement upon what we 
have yet accomplished in the Pictorial. 


Foor Race 1n San Francisco.—A foot race 
occurred in San Francisco, on the 31st of Octo- 
ber, between Gildersleeve and Peck. The dis- 
tance to be run was twenty miles—the man 
holding out longest being the winner. The 
stake was $1000 aside. Gildersleeve won the 
stakes, after running the distance of seventeen 
miles. Peck ran sixteen. 


— 


Fewt 1n.—One of the walls of the new church 
now being erected in Suffolk street, in Boston, 
partially fell down, lately, by which the contigu- 
ous houses, in Canton street, were somewhat in- 
jured. No persons were hurt. There must be 
“ something rotten in Denmark,” for a building 
to thus give way. 


Fatat Accrpent.—Mrs. Stratton, a lady 93 
years of age, was burned to death in Gill, Mass., 
lately, by a spark from the fire which she was 
kindling in her own room, snapping into her 
clothes and setting them on fire. 


Quicx.—The types for the president's mes- 
sage were set up in 50 minutes in the Tribune 
office, and it was published 72 minutes after the 
copy was received. ‘ 

Dears or Aczp Persons. —Five persons of 
seventy years and upwards, two being over eighty 
and one over ninety, have died in Boston, with- 
in a week past. 


Poron’s tast.—Why does a coat get larger 
when taken out of a carpet bag? Because, when 
taken out, you find it increases. 


Tae Marne Law —An agitation has com- 
menced in New York for the enactment of the 
Maine liquor law. 


Goro Pacific Railroad is go- 
ing on prosperously. 


Wapside Gatherings. 

O world, how apt the poor are to be proud. 

Syracuse has a capital of over $2,000,000 in- 
vested in the salt manufactures. 

An enterprising gardener, near Cincinnati, 
promises green corn, on Christmas. 

The yield of gold in California, for 1851, is 
estimated at over $75 000,000. ‘ 

There are now four railroad trains a day be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore. 

The Methodists, in California, have started a 
paper, called the Christian Advocate. 

The sheriffalty of the parish of New Orleans 
is worth $25 000 per annum. 

Mr. Clay's health, though feeble, is not critical, 
as some of the newspapers have represented. 

The number of students in Yale college, the 
present term, is 558. 

Signors Sanquirico and Avignone and Sig- 
nora Vietti are giving concerts in costume, 
Augusta, Ga. 

The salary of the district attorney of the city of 
New York has lately been increased from $3000 
to $5000. 

It appears from the president’s m that 
our government have done nothing at all about 
Nicaragua. 

We see it estimated that at least 240 000 
sons in the city of New York alone, attend no 
religious worship on the Sabbath. 

Shrival, formerly principal tenor in the Se- 
guin Opera Troupe, bas established himself as a 
teacher of vocal music, at Augusta, Ga. 

The Gloucester fishermen, from Bay Chaleur, 
have all returned, with twice as many mackerel 
as they caught last year. 

A man was sent to the penitentiary for two 
years, in Mississippi, the other day, for stealing 
30 cents’ worth of wood. 

The president recommends a revision and 
codification of the laws of the United States. 
Here’s work for men of genius. 

Uncle Sam’s income is $55,000,000. We see 
that the French journalists call our country “le 
poys des dollars.” 

A bill is now before the Tennessee legisla- 
ture which declares “ sight checks entitled to no 
grace.” . 

Dates have been grown in perfection, for the 
first time in this country, upon Ss. Simeon’s Is- 
land, Glynn county, Ga. 

The Jamaica Despatch says several colored 
persons have been abducted from that island by 
Americans and sold into slavery in the United 

States. 

The coroner's jary in the case of the children 
killed in the school house, at New York, have 
found a verdict severely censuring the construc- 
tien of the stairs. 

In the South Carolina legislature, a proposi- 
tion to elect presidential electors by the people 
has been introduced, and caused a warm and 

“exciting debate. 

A letter received from Miami, East Florida, 
dated Nov. 12th, states that on the 3d five slaves 
stole a small sloop, and made their escape to the 
Bermuda Islands. 

The children who have been injared by the 
late calamity, in New York, aye doing very well 
with one or two exceptions, and no more deaths 
are apprehended. 

The number of white children, in Cincinnati, 
has been reported by the School Board at 40 361; 
of which namber 10,728 are males, and 20,531 
are females. 

The first stone of a Protestant church was laid 
in Turin, Italy, a short time since. Among the 

ns of distinction present were the American, 
glish and Prussian ministers. 

The Mississippi convention have adopted the 
resolutions reported by the committee of 13, to 
abide by the Union and the Constitution, with- 
out any amendment. 

The celebrated Booker gold mine, in Buck- 
ingham county, Va., will be offered for sale in 
a short time, under a decree of the Court of 
Chancery. 

The New York Express says that the banks 
of that city are filling their vaults with coin, and 
will probably possess $15,000,000 before the 1st 
of January. 

The copyright of the Waverley novels havin 
expired, a complete set may now be purch 


in England, for rather less $10. “In Scott’s 
lifetime, a set cost $250. 
The Heme Journal says that military compa- 


nies composed of school boys, with grown up 
guns and middle aged music, parade regularly in 
the city of New. York. 

A few gentlemen of Birmingham, Eng , have 
remitted to Kossuth a present of about £1000 
a $5000) since his departure for the United 


tates. 

The London Times says that there is now no 
doubt of the permanency of the Crystal Palace, 
her majesty having expressed herself favorably 
to its 

A complete German translation of the Presi- 
dent's message was issued from the office of the 
Baltimore Correspondent, four hours after the 
delivery of the message to Congress. 

In Cincinnati, a servant girl, named Nancy 
Farrell, has been arrested, charged with pee 
ing the family of a Mr. Forrest. Mrs. F. and 
two children have died from the effects of arsenic 


found in their stomachs. 


Foreign Miscellanp. 

There is an ¢ influenza among the 
horses, at 

One hundred and five of the premiums at the 
World's Fair were awarded to Americans. 

George Peabody, of London, has given $1000 
to the Maryland Institute. 

M. Julien commenced his annual concerts at 
Drury Lane Theatre on the 10:h ult. 

Miss Bremer, the Swedish novelist, is, or was, 
at latest accounts, at Stratford-on-Avon, Eng. 

Mr. Balfe is in Paris, and is engaged on a 
new opera for Drury Lane Theatre. 

The cost of cleaning the streets of London, by 
the present improved plan, is only about $28,000 
a year. 

Of the 85,000 emigrants who left the United 
Kingdom, last year, 69 000 came to the United 
States; the rest went to the colonies. 

The authorities, at Rome, have reinstated the 
guillotine, and to prevent it from being burned, 
as the former woeden was, they have rebuilt it 
of cast iron. 

The milkwomen of Geneva lately dressed their 
donkeys in black crape, and declared, by a fa- 
eral procession, a mutiny against the low price 
of milk. 

The Cologne Gazette says the Russian gov- 
ernment have made war against beards. Very 
few are now seen at Warsaw, but there are still 
a great number in the provinces. 

The Cape Town Mail announces the arrival 
at the colony of Mrs. Pfeiffer, the lady who has 
travelled round the world. She intended, it is 
said, to set out on a tour in the interior. 

Strange to say, not the least vestige of the 
Pasha, wrecked by collision, in the Siraits of 
Malacca, can be discovered. She had on board 
nearly half a million in specie, besides several 
chests of treasure. 

The Prussian schools and teachers have been 
placed by the government under the control of 
the clergy. is is an important change, and 
probably, in the present state of things, nota 
change for the better. 

Balls are not confined to Treland. There isa 
perpetual advertisement in the London papers, 
of “ unmar shares,” every description of 
which, the advertiser states, “he continues to 
buy and sell!” 

Mr. W. Lassell, of Liverpool, has announced 
the discovery of two new satellites of the planet 
Uranus, interior to the innermost of the two 
bright satellites first discovered by Sir W. Hers- 
chell, known as the second and the fourth. 


Sands of Gold. 


—Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works. 

——Swmooth runs the water where the brook is 
deep. 

—He tires betimes who spurs too fast be- 
times. 

—Men are more satirical from vanity than 
from malice. 

——Few love to hear the sins they love to 


——lIf you would have another bé frank to 
you, be frank to him. 

— Infidelity is the effusion of weak minds, 
and the resource of guilty ones. 

——Words are the daughters of the wind, but 
actions are the sons of the soul. 

—Be careful how you promise; but when 
7 have promised, be just as careful how you 


—tThe only thing degrading about labor, 
lies in the belief that there is something about it 
degrading. 


—He that has no friend and no enemy is 
one of the vulgar: and without talents, powers 
or energy.—Lavater. 

——tThe worst education which teaches self- 
denial is better than the best which teaches ev- 
erything but that. 

—Persons of accidental or shadowy merit 
may be proud ; but inborn worth must be always 
above conceit or arrogance. 

——Generosity exercised towards a bad man 
is not charity, but the want of it, and is produc- 
tive of more evil than good. ; 

——Let a man be treated as a brute, and he 
will become more brutish than a brute; but as a 
rational being, and he will show that he is so. 

—Nothing shows man’s feebleness and the 
inefficiency of speech more strongly than to at- 
tempt to console grief by words. 

——The man who mourns because he does 
not have the seeming ability to take part in that 
which others enjoy, 1s but turning the elements 
of his own character into discord. 

—— reading and conversation may 
furnish us many ideas of men and things, 

et it is our own meditation that must form our 
adgment. 

——There is not so poor a book in the world, 
that would not be a prodigious effort, were it 
re out entirely by a single mind, without 
the aid of prior investigators. —Johnson. 

——It was a pertinent and forcible saying of 
the Emperor Napoleon, that “a handsome wo- 
man pleases the eye, but a good woman pleases 
the heart. The one is a jewel and the other a 
treasure.” 


Joker's Olio. 


Who was the first gamester ? Pharaoh (Faro), 
_ Lawyers, in good practice, are eternally court- 


ing. 
November and December are called, by the 
Boston Post, the “ embers” of the dying year. 


What part of the business of a conquering 
army belongs to the army physicians? Why 
the pill-age, to be sure. 

The emperor of Austria, it is said, is so ex- 
tremely weak that it is impossible for him, just 
at present, to get up alone (a loan) — Punch. 


The first Bloomer, Punch thinks, was Joan of 
Arc, who wore a short tunic with tights, and was 
otherwise clad in mail attire. 

What's the worst article in the market to spec- 
ulate in? Do you giveitup? Tea, of course. 
Because it is always sure to go to pot. 

Since champagne became a common beverage, 
the wealth of N-wark has more than quadrupled 
Singular coincidence, isn’t it ? 

Aunt Byles doesn’t believe the moon is inhab- 
ited. “Jt icn’t at all likely,” she says, “that the 
7 Being would have people so near to 

im.” 


“ Mr. Brown, why do you wear that bad hat ?” 
“ Because, my dear sir, Mrs. Brown vows she 
will not go out of the house with me, until I get 
a new one.” 


The old gentleman who made a salve to take 
the kink out of little pig's tails, is now busy 
getting up a series of locks for the alimentary 
canal. 

Jenny Lind is outdone at last. There is a 
man in Myrtle street who has a canary bird with 
such a delightful voice, that he sweetens his tea 
with it! 

The less a man knows, the wid«r he wears his 
mouth open. It is as impossible for a Johnny 
Raw to keep his jaws closed, as it is for a sick 
oyster. 


An Ohio contemporary apologizes for not giv- 
ing the aggregate majorities obtained for the de- 
mocracy in that State and Pennsylvania, by say- 
ing his big figures are exhausted. 


Mrs. Harris says it is not as much trouble for 
a “nuss” to take care of sick people as some 
folks imagine. The most of ‘em don't want 
anything, she says, and when they do, they don't 
get it. 

A gentleman who visited the World's Fair, 
said he paid a dollar a night for the privilege of 
sleeping ou the bureanc—the drawers being occu- 
pied by the children which belonged to the lady 
in the front attic. 


The New York Tribane remarks that Power's 
statue of Eve was unbroken and unmarried, after 
all the rough usage it has received.” The typo- 
graphical error is “ail in your i,” Mr. Greeley — 
Lyan News. 

A certain preacher having changed his reli- 
gion, was much blamed by his late associates. 
To excuse himself, he said “he had seven rea- 
sons.” Being asked what they were, he replied, 
“ A wife and six children.” 


FLAG OF GUR UGH, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic goms, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. Im politics, and on 
a’l sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing cf 
a2 immoral nature wiil ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLIOX, 
AND A WELOOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the F1aa is now the 
paper tn the United States, and its literary 

contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, sc 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest pcasible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of the 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


fer the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finish: d and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or »aoney pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
befere ou: hundreds of thousands of readers ai: 


ORUGUW AW PAP IR, 


the present circulation of which far excecds that of any 


other weekly paper in the Union. 
TEBMS TO SUBSCHIBEELS. 

1 sabsoriber, ore year, $2 0d 
8 subscribers. 6 00 
4 “ 00 
16 20 00 

One of the Fiae or ous Unk and one 
copy of the Coan one 
year,f&or $4 00 


(> Invariably in advauce. 
No further deduction made from the above cru. 


Though these two journals emanate the same 
tn ane that has 


*,* AL orders showld be addressed, POST PAID, to the 
or Tus or Umon. 
*,* The FLAG can be obtained at iny of the newspaper 
ots in the United carriers, at 


Sour cents per single copy. 
GLBASON, 
PUBLISHER AND Bost>m, Mags. 


| 
| 
act. 
— 
| sons who take both papers, an immense variety of intar- 
| reading. 
Subscribers or postimasters are requested to act as agents 
| om the above terms. 
| 4 
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PICTORIAL BRAVVING-ROOM COMPANION. 


VIEW OF THE NEW CAPITOL, AT MADISON, WISCONSIN. 


CAPITOL OF WISCONSIN. 


We present our readers herewith a most cred- 
itable specimen of western architecture. It is 
situated in Madison, Wisconsin, and county 
seat of Dane county. The capitol was located 
in Madison in February, 1837, and at the time of 
its location, the only settlers in the county were 
Ebenezer Brigham, at Blue Mounds, and Abel 
Rasdel, located near First Lake. An idea of the 
isolation of the founders of the village will be 
obtained, when we state that the nearest settle- 
ment, properly so called, on the north, was at 
Fort Winnebago— 40 miles ; on the east, Water- 
town—same distance; southeast, Janesville, 
about thesame; and on the west, Mineral Point, 
55 miles. The population of the State then did 
not probably exceed 10,000, and of course widely 
scattered. The new comers found a band of 
about 200 Winnebago Indians encamped at the 
foot of King street, near the present Lake House ; 
and the hill, now so beautified with groves, a 
smooth prairie, crossed ‘in various directions 
with the trails of the red men, and containing a 
very thin growth of oaks. The location is ex- 
actly in the centre of the State, east and west. 

Vast tracts of fertile country remained to be 
filled on each side, before the advancing multi 
tude reached, and met in the interior, for pur 
poses of settlement. The capitol is in the cen- 
tre of a park, containing fourteen acres, filled 
with native forest trees, and the ground slopes 
slightly in every direction from the building. 
The lakes are in view from every part of the 
enclosure, and on ascending to the dome, a 
magnificent landscape spreads out all around, 
wild and gentle; a couple more lakes in sight, 
high rolling prairies, sylvan groves, and graceful 
swales opening glimpses of beauties beyond the 
verge of the apparent boundaries of the valley. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Oompanion.} 
WELCOME TO KOSSUTH. 


BY ©. JILLBON. 


Welcome! welcome! gallant hero! 
Honest hearts wi] meet thee here; 
And the open arms of freedom 
Shall defend and give thee cheer. 


Here no Russian czar shal) bind thee, 
Here no priscn walls enslave ; 

But the power of truth shall guard thee, 
And our banners o er thee wave. 


Here shall woman kind and gentle, 
Alwayr cheering on the brave, 

Banish all thy th: ughts of sadness, 
As a calm subdues the wave. 


Here shal! men. both young and aged, 
Meet thee while their bearts rv joice; 
Here shall bright-eyed children lister, 
While they hear thy manly voice. 
Welcome! welcome! noble hero! 
Honest hearts will meet thee here; 
And the open arms of freedom 
Shall defend and give thee cheer. 
Worcester, Mass , Dec , 1851. 
SHIPWRECK SCENE. 

The vivid maritime scene given below by our 
artist, is a representation of the late shipwreck 
of the British ship Unicorn, on her voyage from 
Liverpool to St John, N. B. On the 7th of 
November, she encountered a tremendous hurri- 
cane, in latitude 42 degrees 22 minutes north, 
longitude 55 degrees 13 minutes west. She was 
soon reduced to a perfect wreck, and with two 
hundred and eighty-two emigrant passengers, 
the scene can better be imagined than described. 
Onur artist has given the wreck as it appeared at 
the time the Harriet, from Portland for New 
York, hove in sight and took off the passengers, 
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